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A New Sumerian 


Bull’s Head 
In St. Louis 


By Perry T. Rathbone 


Director, City Art Museum of St. Lout: 


The ancient culture of Sumeria which flourished three 
millennia before Christ remained all but unknown before 
the excavations carried out by the British Museum and the 
University of Pennsylvania. As a result of those famous 
diggings, something is known today about those Mesopo- 
tamian people who were the first to give the world a 
system of writing and an extensive body of literature. That 
they were also great artists is proven again by a mag- 
nificent head of a bearded bull (H. 9 '/, inches, W. 9 1/4, 
inches) acquired by the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

The bull's head will arouse our admiration not alone 
for its stunning artistic character and its fabulous antiquity 

‘nearly 5000 years—but for the technical achievement 
behind it. It is cast in copper, a far more difficult procedure 
than casting in bronze, and the skill with which this has 
been done is eloquent testimony to the highly developed 
craftsmanship of the ancient Sumerians. The head dates 
from about 2800 B.c. At that time bronze was undevel- 
oped, for tin (which with copper produces the alloy 
bronze) was sti!l unknown to the Sumerians. Long burial 
in the earth has greatly altered the original appearance of 
the sculpture. It has brought about the metamorphosis of 
the copper into copper salts, and the corrosion of the metal 
has forced the right horn out of shape and cut deep cleav- 
ages as well as a network of finer cracks. The tooth of 
time has likewise destroyed a part of the beard. Its original 
smooth surface is now cracked and roughened, its bright 
copper color changed to muted green (see COVER). The 
eyes are lapis lazuli and sea shell originally fixed into place 
with bitumen. The left eyeball of lapis is a replacement 
and plaster, painted black, has been substituted for the 
crumbled bitumen. To reinforce and solidify the fragile 
metal the restorer has also filled in the deeper furrows and 
crevices of the head. 

According to old reports, the bull’s head was found at 
Larsa on the Euphrates, a site in lower Mesopotamia of 
great importance in ancient times. But the excavations at 
this and other Sumerian sites have as yet yielded no con- 
clusive evidence as to the specific use and purpose of cop- 
per bull’s heads such as this. The fact that, while the walls 
of the cast are thick, the neck is hollow (about two inches 
square and four inches deep) leads to the speculation that 


No 


Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louts 


the head was originally fixed to a body made of some 
more perishable substance such as wood or terra cotta over 
which matching plates of shining copper were fashioned. 
Yet to us this fragment is in itself a complete work of 
art, and we find it difficult to imagine that the addition 
of a body could magnify its expression of intense reality 
and pent-up power. The expression of the beast’s dynamic 
strength abides not only in the staring eyes, but in the 
taut ears, flaring. nostrils and pugnacious muzzle. All of 
this the ancient sculptor achieved with astonishing sim- 
plicity of modeling. His consummate artistry, however, 
remained to be demonstrated by the addition of a beard. 
This he integrated with the bull’s natural features with 
such subtlety, such sureness and conviction, that one sub- 
consciously accepts the premise that beards are as natural 
to bulls as to men. 

It is reasonable to assume that this bull guarded a tem- 
ple, a palace or a throne. Its divinity is made manifest by 
the beard tied on over the muzzle to emphasize its sacer- 
dotal dignity. The beard in the ancient world was a visible 
symbol of hieratic position whether priestly or kingly. 
Both the Sumerians and the Egyptians were clean-shaven 
people who found reassuring comfort in this hirsute em- 
bellishment. 

Whatever this head of a bearded bull may have meant 
to the contemporaries of the anonymous metai worker, 
for us it has the compelling power of great sculpture. 
This bull’s head provides us with an avenue of insight into 
the Sumerian culture and with a masterpiece of its art. 
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The Mystery 


of the | 
Temple of the 


Inscriptions 


By Alberto Ruz Lhuillier 


Translated by J. Alden Mason 


Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, Mexico, famous 
for its large bas-relief tablets that contain the longest 
known Maya hieroglyphic inscription. The photograph 
shows the results of recent protective restoration. 


Born in Paris, the author received his secondary education and first university training in Havana, Cuba. Later, 
in Mexico, he won degrees from the National School of Anthropology and from the National University of Mex- 
ico. Returning to Paris with a French Government fellowship, he studied further at the Institut d’Ethnologie. 
the Musée de ! Homme and elsewhere. Since 1940 he has held the office of Archaeologist of the Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia, and is presently director of the Office of Prehispanic Monuments in Yucatan, 
as well as director of archaeological explorations in the Maya Zone. Sr. Ruz’ explorations have taken him to 
many sites in Oaxaca, Campeche, Chiapas, Yucatan and Hidalgo, and he has no less than twenty-two publi- 
cations to his credit between the years 1943 and 1952. The work at Palenque has been subsidized bv Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller and by the Mexican Government. Photographs are by courtesy of the Instituto Nacional de Antropo- 


logia e Historia de México. 


HE TITLE OF THIS ARTICLE SUGGESTS A 

‘whodunit,’ and actually it does concern the 

reconstruction of a great historical drama 
that took place more than a thousand years ago. How- 
ever, since both witnesses and documents are lacking, 
the mystery could be solved and interpreted only by 
archaeologists. Just as does the detective, in our inves- 
tigations we must take into consideration all possible 
evidence; the most trivial clue may afford the key to 
the secret. Every item, however insignificant or unim- 
portant it may seem, is noted, studied and interpreted 
in accordance with its functional relation to the other 
data secured. To us, a potsherd is as vital a clue as the 
cigarette stub left by a criminal; the broken edge of a 
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stucco floor may be as significant as a fingerprint. 

In the famous Maya city of Palenque, which the 
Government of Mexico is slowly rescuing from the 
jungle, stands an imposing structure, the Temple of 
the Inscripticns, visible today from the railway station 
of the Ferrocarril del Sureste. This temple owes its 
name to certain tablets imbedded in the walls, stone 
slabs covered with hieroglyphs which compose one 
of the largest known Maya inscriptions. The edifice is 
also known as the Temple of the Laws, for it is the 
popular local belief that the inscriptions record the 
fundamental laws of the Mayas. 

In 1949 the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia appointed me director of the investigations 





in Palenque, and each year since we have carried on a 
season’s work from April to July, these months being 
the most rainless ones of the year. From the first mo- 
ment I was attracted to the Temple of the Inscriptions 
because of the great height of its pyramid (eighteen 
meters—about fifty-nine feet) and because it had not 
yet been explored; for these reasons it seemed likely 
that it might contain interior structures of great in- 
terest as well as important objects. 


HE FLOOR OF this temple is not of stucco as are 
on of the other Palenque edifices and as is al- 
most the rule in the Maya region, but is made of enor- 
mous flagstones perfectly finished and fitted. One of 
these slabs, almost in the exact center of the sanctuary, 
shows a double row of perforations, each with its re- 
movable plug. Many archaeologists and other explor- 
ers had seen this slab since Palenque was discovered 
about two centuries ago, but no one had any idea of 
its purpose. Intrigued like those colleagues who pre- 
ceded me, I began to clear the floor near the slab and 
to remove the dirt—and it was then that I found the 
cigarette butt of the criminal, the architectural detail 
that gave a certain clue: the walls of the temple con- 
tinued beneath the floor, proving that originally some 
construction on a lower level was connected with the 
temple. 

We began to excavate the floor beside the slab with 
the holes, and at a slight depth we encountered an 
enormous stone beam fixed in the walls; it keyed the 
vault. At a depth of two meters (six and a half feet) we 
found a step, then another, and another; we had dis- 
covered an interior staircase in perfect condition but 
entirely filled with a mass of stones and clay, inten- 
tionally thrown in in order to block it. Little did I 
think then that it would take us four seasons of work 
to reach the bottom of the stairs, and far less did I im- 
agine the surprises that awaited us there! 

The farther we descended the more difficult the 
work became. The rocks were raised one by one with 
ropes and pulleys, the dirt pail by pail; we had only 
one gasoline lamp that consumed much of the little 
oxygen that reached the bottom through the small 
opening in the floor of the temple. In the first season of 
work we uncovered twenty-three steps, and I reported 
that next season we would know the purpose of this 
stairway. From its direction I thought that we were 
concerned with a secret passage connected with a 
nearby temple, but I did not ignore the possibility that 
it might lead down to a tomb or to an older temple 
later covered by the pyramid. So I suggested that such 


a secret exit could serve for defensive purposes or for 
ritual ones—to aid the priests in their apparently mag- 
ical appearances and disappearances—or even solely 
for domestic and utilitarian reasons—for easy access to 
the temple on the part of its guardians. 

The next season we went down another twenty-three 
steps and reached a landing which took a double turn 
so that the new steps led back toward the center of the 
pyramid. On this landing, at the level of the vault, 
we found two narrow openings which we thought 
might be niches, or passageways leading to the adjacent 
court. Now we were working with electric light, but 
the air was very bad at fifteen meters (forty-nine feet ) 
depth, the sole opening being the original one in the 
floor of the temple. At the end of the season I again 
optimistically announced that we would have the solu- 
tion to the mystery the following year. 


r 1951 WE began by clearing the supposed passage- 
_ ways which turned out to be ventilator shafts to 
bring light and air to the stairway from the court at 
the west of the temple, through eight meters (twenty- 
six feet) into the heart of the pyramid. The problem 
of lack of air having been solved, we continued down 
the stairway, uncovering thirteen more steps. Again I 
had to postpone till the following year the long- 
awaited finale, but we knew it could not be far off, 
for only three meters (ten feet) remained above the 
level of the plaza outside. 

The fourth year, soon after recommencing the work, 
we found a wall of coarse rubble that blocked the way. 
A few meters beyond this was another wall, strongly 
constructed of stone and lime, that was practically a 
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The floor slab, in the center of the Temple, 
which covered the secret stairway. Here are the 
round holes, fitted with plugs, which interested 
the author and led to the discovery of the steps. 
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At upper left, plan of the Temple, -_. 


monolith owing to the lime-laden water that had fil- 
tered down through the pyramid. On removing the 
loose rubble in front of the wall we discovered a box or 
chest made of stone-and-lime masonry, covered with 
slabs and containing a rich offering: three small pottery 
plates painted al fresco; seven jade beads of differcat 
shapes and sizes; two earplugs of beautiful jade, each 
with its large button carved in the form of a flower; 
three shells painted red; and, to our surprise, a mag- 
nificent pearl in the form of a tear, a half inch long 
(eight by thirteen millimeters) ! 

We had reached a depth of twenty meters (sixty-five 
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-t left, elevation of the Temple. Upper 
right, section through points BB; lower right, section through points AA. 














feet) below the temple—that is to say, about the level 
of the plaza—and the steps did not continue. But a 
corridor extended from the staircase, then blocked by 
the wall already mentioned. I felt quite certain that a 
few centimeters behind this wall I would find the rich 
tomb of a great early inhabitant of Palenque. Actually, 
it was not a wall, but a mass of stones and lime, several 
meters in length, that filled the full width and height 
of the corridor. For a full week we toiled to break it 
down, at times even having to break the solid stones, 
so firmly had the mass solidified. The men were almost 
buried in the damp lime which burned and cracked 


their hands, to a point almost beyond endurance. 


INALLY THE CORRIDOR came to an end; ahead and 
Fa the right it terminated in a wall with a sloping 
vault face just like that of the staircase, but to our left 
the wall seemed suspiciously out of proper position. 
We were removing the rubble fill when the foreman, 
half frightened, felt his crowbar sink into emptiness. 
[ had h:m remove a stone, just on the edge of the sup- 
posed wall which we now realized was an enormous 
slab; a triangular opening appeared—we had arrived 
at the door of the mystery! 

Widening the opening slightly, I put the electric 
light through, with my face pressed against the slab. 
To my amazement, out of the shadow arose a vision 
from a fairy tale, a picture which, to the accompani- 
ment of their exclamations, I described to my assist- 
ants, the archaeologists CESAR SAENZ and RAFAEL 
ORELLANA. They would not believe my words until 
they had seen with their 
own eyes the marvelous 
spectacle. 

First I saw an enormous 
empty room that appeared 
‘to be graven in ice, a kind 
of grotto whose walls and 
roof seemed to have been 
planed in perfect surfaces, 
or an abandoned chapel 
whose cupola was draped 
with curtains of stalactites, 
and from whose floor arose 
thick stalagmites like the 
drippings of a candle. The 
walls glistened like snow 
crystals and on them 
marched relief figures of 
great size. Almost tlke whole 
room was filled wth the 
great slab top of an altar, on 
the side of which _hiero- 
glyphs painted in red might 
be distinguished, while on 
the upper surface only the 
fact that it was entirely 
carved could be made out. 

In spite of our impa- 
tience, it was two days before we could enter the 
room, after the slab blocking the entrance had been 
freed from the rubble that filled the corridor. At 
the foot of the slab, between it, the side walls of 





The secret stairway after being cleared of the 
mass of stones and clay which blocked it. 





the corridor and a small wall of rubble, there ap- 
peared a kind of chest which we thought might con- 
tain an offering even richer than the first one found. 
And indeed it held the most precious gift that the 
Maya priests could offer on that dramatic occasion 
when they closed their sacred place: the sacrifice of 
six young persons, whose skeletons were crowded into 
a space of twelve square feet. Instead of a slab to cover 
the tomb, a mixture of small stones and lime had been 
applied directly over the bodies. A painful question 
arose in our minds—had the youngsters been buried 
alive to act as guardians at the door of the sanctuary? 

Finally, on June 15th, before a group of interested 
persons, we moved the great entrance slab, which was 
cut in triangular form and measured about five by 
eight feet (1.60 x 2.45 meters). With levers and 
pulleys we turned it on its base and rested it against 
the opposite vault, leaving just enough space for the 
passage of one person. I entered the mysterious cham- 
ber with the strange sensa- 
tion natural for the first 
one to tread the entrance 
steps in a thousand years. I 
tried to see it all with the 
same vision that the Palen- 
que priests had when they 
left the crypt; I wanted to 
efface the centuries and 
hear the vibrations of the 
last human voices beneath 
these massive vaults; I strove 
to capture the cryptic mes- 
sage that those men of old 
had given us so inviolate. 
Across the impenetrable veil 
of time I sought the impos- 
sible bond between their 
lives and ours. 

My emotional moment 
having passed, I surveyed 
every corner of the chamber. 
From eleven in the morning 
until after midnight we re- 
mained down there, photo- 
graphing the walls, the 
vaults, the reliefs and the 
offerings and noting the lo- 
cation of every object. The room measures about four 
by nine meters (about thirteen by twenty-nine feet), its 
vault almost seven meters (twenty-three feet) high and 
strengthened by enormous stone beams. On the walls, 
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seven stucco bas-reliefs portray a procession of nine 
priests sumptuously costumed. But the most extraor- 
dinary thing is the altar which fills the greater part of 
the chamber and is composed of several different parts: 
four thick supports at the corners and two smaller ones 
in the center; a monolithic basal block of three by two 
by one meter, that is, a block of stone weighing twelve 
to fifteen tons; and also a monolithic slab of eight 
square meters (about eighty-six square feet) surface. 
All these are sculptured. 

The supports represent human heads, possibly sacri- 
ficial ones. The relief carvings on the basal biock are 


The Christian years given by the author correspond 
to the Goodman-Martinez correlation, and variants of 
it proposed by J. Eric S. THOMPSON and by R. P. C. 
SCHULZ, the latter now accepted by THOMPSON. Cor- 
relations of SPINDEN and MAKEMSON place these 
Maya dates approximately 260 years earlier, and theo- 
ries exist that would place them 260 or even 520 years 
later. While probably most Mayanists have accepted a 
“Goodman-Thompson-Martinez’” correlation, a recent 
carbon 14 reading lends support to the Spinden and 
Makemson solutions. The correlation problem must 
be regarded as still unsettled. 

—LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 
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View of the crypt with stalactites hanging from the walls. The author stands in the 
entrance. The edge of the sculptured slab can be seen at the bottom of the photograph. 





barely visible at the corners, owing to the presence of 
buttresses of rubble which were built against the mono- 
lith to prevent further damage when it began to crack. 


HE SLAB OF the altar bears on its edges a series of 

hieroglyphs which correspond to thirteen abbrevi- 
ated dates in the Maya calendar; these cannot be fixed 
exactly since they recur every fifty-two years (calendar 
rounds). Nevertheless, one of these dates is also carved 
on the staircase of Edifice C in the Palace; this carved 
date is associated with the Initial Series date 9.8.9.13.0, 
8 Ahau, 13 Pop, equivalent to the year A.D. 603. An- 
other date is related to the Initial Series date 9.10.0.0.0, 
1 Ahau, 8 Kayab, corresponding to the year A.D. 633. 
This last date marks the close of the first half of the 
ninth Baktun (400-year period) , and we think that the 
dedication of the altar coincided with this most impor- 
tant chronological event; this seems to be confirmed by 
the presence of two hieroglyphs meaning respectively 
“completion” and ‘“‘half-period’’ among the sculptured 
elements. 

Within a frame of astronomical glyphs (sun, moon, 
pole-star, Venus, etc.) and human heads, there appears 
a scene that may give the reason for the altar and the 
secret chamber; its significance must be intimately asso- 
ciated with the most essential elements of Maya reli- 








One of the stucco bas-reliefs on the walls of 
the crypt, showing a priest carrying scepter 
and shield—emblem of the sun. The relief is 
partially obscured by calcareous formations. 


gion and with the ceremonies that were celebrated in 
the crypt. The carving represents a young man, reclin- 
ing on a large mask of the Earth Monster, depicted in 
macabre style; above his body stands a cross, identical 
with that on the famous Tablet of the Cross in another 
temple at Palenque. With it, there is a two-headed ser- 
pent from whose mouth emerge small mythological 
beings, and a quetzal bird with a mask of the rain god. 
We may presume that the scene synthesizes funda- 
mental concepts of the Maya religion: the veneration 
of maize, a plant that needs human aid for its life, and, 
in turn, assures man’s life; the mortal destiny of man, 
from whose sacrifice springs life in the aspect of the 
cruciform motif (tree of life or stylization of the 
corn); the intimate relation between rain and the 
farmer; the cosmic frame that surrounds human exist- 
ence, in which the stars govern the unalterable course 


of time. 

With the discovery of the crypt the mystery of the 
Temple of the Inscriptions was solved. We now know 
that the pyramid was not built solely to serve as the 
base for the temple, as was formerly believed to be the 
exclusive function of all American pyramids as op- 
posed to those of Egypt which contained mortuary 
chambers. Rather, this Palenque pyramid served to 
conceal the most sacred of the sanctuaries, reached 
from the temple by an interior staircase. The perfo- 
rated stone whose purpose was unknown and which 
first awakened our curiosity was a movable cover to 
close the entrance to this stairway on the floor of the 
temple. 


N THE COURSE of our explorations we found indica- 
I tions of a late occupancy of Palenque by people 
coming from the Gulf Coast. The great Maya city 
must have been threatened by hostile invasion for a 
considerable period, to repel which they had to con- 
struct defensive works and develop a military class. 
It is probable that, at the time of greatest peril, this 
threat induced the priests to close the secret chamber 
so that it might not suffer foreign profanation. After 
a solemn ceremony, they left their offering of pottery 
vessels, broke a jade mosaic and a necklace with slate 
pendants over the carved cross, and, simulating a great 
sacrifice, deposited beneath the altar two beautiful hu- 
man heads broken from stucco figures. Then they closed 
the sanctuary and sacrificed the six noble youths— 
among them one girl—to be eternal guardians of the 
crypt. Finally they filled up the stairway, from the bot- 
tom to the floor of the temple, feeling sure that no hu- 
man being would ever discover their great secret. The 
closing of the chamber probably took place during the 
tenth century, and the occupation of Palenque by coast 
people one or two centuries later. 

Nevertheless, although they might be able to resist 
the enemy and remain in their city, the priests had to 
keep in contact with the supernatural forces locked in 
the secret chamber, and had to communicate with the 
deities symbolized in the reliefs on the altar and the 
walls. To do this, they placed a magic conduit which 
leaves the center of the altar curving like a serpent, 
passes under the threshold like a pipe to the floor of the 
corridor, and ascends like a hollow moulding placed on 
the steps of the stairway until it reaches the center of 
the perforated stone on the floor of the temple. The 
Pueblo Indians had a similar idea in making a hole 
(sipapu) in the floor of their kiva to represent the en- 
trance to the supernatural world, just as the Zapotecs 
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did when they left in their tombs an orifice for the passage of 











he the spirit of the deceased. 4 Go Nee 
w "The crypt of the Temple of the Inscriptions is a magnificent 
he example of engineering, the only one of its kind, and its exist- 
he ence has modified greatly the accepted concept of Maya pyra- 
P- mids as being nothing but solid foundations to support a 
a J temple. The altar is an extraordinary piece on account of its 
to great dimensions, the beauty of its reliefs, the chronological 
ed content of the glyphs and tine deep religious meaning of its 03 
fo- principal motif. The personages modeled in stucco and the iG 
ich two human heads left as offerings are new evidence of the un- A\ eS 
to surpassed mastery of the men of Palenque in the delicate art 1S 
he of stucco modeling. Sika 
This recent discovery, made in one of the Palenque build- ee Aff 
ings that has been longest known, makes us wonder how many ; 
Ca" more treasures may still be beneath the rubble of the temples, r 
ple hidden within the forest which, by an amazing achievement, = 
ity the ancient Mayas succeeded in conquering more than fifteen N 
rf 4 hundred years ago. XK 
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ASS. ait 
his IVE MONTHS AFTER the discovery of the crypt in the i: 
ber Temple of the Inscriptions we returned again to Palenque, — 
ter under the auspices of the Instituto Nacional de Anthropologia Mai 
“fy ¢ Historia, to finish the exploration of the crypt and of the "ie 
late “altar” herein. The monolithic base of the supposed altar was = 
‘eat perforated horizontally in order to ascertain whether or not it \, 
wd was solid, and it was found to be hollow. Then the sculptured x 
sec 











slab, which weighs five or six tons, was raised, revealing that ae Tes aC 
*~~ what we had been calling an altar was a massive sepulcher. ae rag © SF (ao BSI) wl SP 
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(Above) Left, plan and section of the crypt. Upper 
right, sections through points AA, BB, CC; lower right, 
isometric drawing of the crypt showing sculptured slab. 


(Left) The sarcophagus in the crypt, a discovery made 
after the enormous sculptured slab had been removed. 


The cavity in which the body lay was of unusual shape, 
curvilinear and ending in a fish-tail form; a stone slab 
of identical shape covered it, and the interior was all 
painted red. 

The skeleton was of a man of somewhat above aver- 
age height, and lay in natural position, with arms and 
legs extended, accompanied by all his jade ornaments. 
These were: a diadem of small disks, large earplugs 
composed of several elements and with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, a mask of jade mosaic with eyes of shell 
and obsidian, necklaces with many beads in the form of 
flowers and fruits, a breastplate made of many strings 
of tubular beads, bracelets—each composed of two 
hundred small beads, and rings for all the fingers of 
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Head and upper body of the skeleton, 
showing jade earplugs, breastplate of tu- 
bular beads, necklaces and ornaments. 


both hands; one of the latter bore a beau- 
tiful carved male figure. He also had a 
bead in his mouth and another in his left° 
hand, as well as a large cube-shaped ob- 
ject in the right hand. Near each foot 
was a large jade bead, one of them hol- 
| low and provided with two small plugs. 
| A little jade idol, possibly of the solar 
| deity, also Jay near his feet, while an- 
other little figure of jade must have been 
sewn to the breechcloth. 

This discovery proved that the crypt 
was no sanctuary, but a tomb constructed 
at the same time as the pyramid and con- 
nected with the temple. The closing of 
the crypt, the sacrifice, and the filling of the stairway architectural function of the pyramid and in the spirit- 
must have been done following a funeral ceremony. ual attitude of the great leader-priest. Nevertheless, we 
The sumptuous chamber brings us close to the Egyp- believe that this discovery—the first in America to 
tian pyramids: evidently there was a similarity in the | date—will not modify our concepts of the autonomous 

development of American culture. 
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The mask of jade found in fragmentary condition (the 
jade pieces had separated). The restoration has just been 
completed by ALBERTO GARCiA MALDONATO, professor at 
the School of Fine Arts, Merida, under Sr. Ruz’ direction, 
The interior of the sarcophagus with a human skeleton. with the help of excavation drawings and photographs. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ROME 


—Some Renaissance Contributions 


By Frances J. Niederer 


Miss Niederer, a native of New Jersey, received her B.A. degree from New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women and M.A. from Yale. In 1951 she received a Ph.D. from the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, her dissertation there being titled The Roman Diaconiae. 


At present she is Associate Professor of History of Art at Hollins College. 


HE SCHOLAR WORKING TODAY IN THE FIELD 
of Early Christian archaeology, especially if 
he be concerned with the early churches of 

Rome, is greatly indebted to the writers and artists of 


the Renaissance, to those 
men who sketched the 
ancient monuments of 
the Holy City or who 
compiled guides replete 
with topographical and 
architectural detail. It is 
in the sixteenth century 
that Early Christian ar- 
chaeology really begins 
for the earlier texts 
are not concerned with 
the architecture of the 
churches, and the few 
earlier maps and draw- 
ings are inaccurate. The 
seventeenth century of- 
fers us more information 
—it is more critical in 
its approach and more 
analytical in its proce- 
dures; it studies varied as- 
pects of the material in- 
stead of giving us an in- 
discriminate mixture of 
epigraphy, hagiography, 
history and architecture. 

But the seventeenth 
century is often already 
too late for on-the-spot 
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Fig. 1. S. Maria in Transpontina, detail 
from map of Leonardo Bufalini, 1551. 


reporting. Ruins vanished more rapidly between 1450 
and 1650 than they had in six or seven earlier centu- 
ries. Mediaeval Rome was then replaced by a Renais- 
sance and Baroque city, its network of streets radically 


altered, and most of the 
older churches were razed 
to give way to churches 
in the newer styles. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century 
ancient and mediaeval 
walls were often still ex- 
tant, even if in fragmen- 
tary state, and earlier tra- 
ditions were still current. 
The drawings, maps and 
guides of the sixteenth 
century, in short, can still 
give us a picture of the 
mediaeval city and of 
the ancient frame within 
which it existed. 
Among the Early 
Christian churches of 
Rome a most interesting 
group is that of the 
twenty-two diaconiae, or 
charitable establishments, 
which took over pagan 
buildings and converted 
them to ecclesiastical 
use without substantial 
change. Today, fabric of 
the ancient pagan build- 
ings can be found in only 
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seven of the twenty-two diaconiae. 
But visitors to Rome during the Ren- 
aissance might have seen more of 
the original walls, for the majority 
of the diaconiae were not rebuilt 
completely until the close of that 
period. Also, ruins of pagan struc- 
tures in the vicinity of the diaconiae 
might have given valuable clues to 
the identity of the buildings taken 
over by church officials eight or nine 
centuries earlier. 


OW DO THE drawings, maps 
H and guides help to reconstruct 
the group of diaconiae? In the 
first place, they help to establish 
the necessary chronology for each 
church, by their comments on 
whether it had been abandoned or 
was still in use, whether it had been 
rebuilt during the Renaissance or 
earlier. Secondly, they aid in locat- 
ing the structures. BUFALINI'S map 
of 1551, for example, shows the lo- 
cation of S. Maria in Transpontina 
which was destroyed in 1564 (Fic- 
URE 1). The church of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus in the Roman Forum, 
which disappeared in the sixteenth 
century, appears on sketches made by 
MARTEN VAN HEEMSKERCK in the 
1530s (FIGURE 2) and is men- 
tioned in the guidebooks as being 
near the Temple of Concord. These 
err in the naming of the temple, which 
is really that of Saturn, but their 
general placement of the church 
corroborates HEEMSKERCK’S draw- 
ings. Remains of an apse and a few 
walls were found there in the early 
nineteenth century (FIGURE 3). 

Next—and this is of great impor- 
tance—Renaissance archaeologists 
noted ancient ruins on or near the 
sites of the diaconiae, which ruins 
they usually tried to identify and to 
reconstruct. Let us take as an exam- 
ple the church of S. Maria in Dom- 
nica on the Caelian Hill which as 
we know it dates from 1500. There 
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Fig. 2. Heemskerck sketch of SS. Sergius and Bacchus in the Forum, 1535. 
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Fig. 3. Excavating apse of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 1812, Rossini sketch. 
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was, however, an Early Christian church on the same 
site, and sixteenth century writers say that it utilized 
an ancient building. The new church of 1500 was sur- 
rounded by ancient Roman walls, and in the 1530's 
and 1540's magnificent white and colored marbles 
columns, architrave blocks, walls—were removed from 
the site to be used in the Vatican. Contemporary ac- 
counts state that some were so huge that the garden 
wall had to be knocked down to permit their removal. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Castra Peregrinorum by Pirro Ligorio, with S$. Maria in Domnica. 


Apparently the layout of the ancient walls was still 
visible, for reconstructions were attempted by at least 
three artists. 

LiGorio’s plan shows two rectangular courtyards 
enclosed by colonnades and cells, with external towers, 
and two buildings within the courts (FIGURE 4). He 
identifies the whole complex with the Castra Peregri- 
norum, that is, the barracks of the foreign soldiers, 
those chosen from the provincial armies for special 
service in Rome. This fits what we know of the dia- 
coniae: that they were established within ancient pub- 
lic buildings used for civic administration. LIGORIO 
labels one building “Praetorium (or commandant’s 
house) of the officers of the Peregrini where is now S. 
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Maria della Navicella’’ (a popular name for S. Maria 
in Domnica) and the other building ‘Temple of Jupi- 
ter Peregrinus here is San Stefano Rotondo.” Ligorio’s 
reconstruction has a grave error, for an ancient road 
separated the two areas which he shows joined in one 
complex. Is any part of it, then, correct? Possibly, for 
there are parallels to it in two other sixteenth-century 
drawings. DUPERAC and CARTARO on their maps also 
show porticoes, cells and towers enclosing an open 
rectangle and sep- 
arate §. Maria from 
San Stefano Ro- 
tondo. 


N 1931 excava- 
l tions were made 
beside S. Maria in 
Domnica, in line 
with its facade 
(FIGURE 5). These 
revealed a series of 
small rooms, about 
four by five meters 
in size, facing in- 
ward and another 
series of slightly 
smaller rooms fac- 
ing outward. If we 
add to these two 
small cells discov- 
ered behind the 
church in 1814, we 
can begin to trace 
a complex of con- 
siderable size which 
must have included 
at least part of the 
area of the present church, a complex so arranged as to 
suggest the hollow rectangle indicated on the drawings 
of Ligorio, DUPERAC and CARTARO. From the six- 
teenth century descriptions mentioned above—telling 
of marble columns and architraves of great size—we de- 
duce that a monumental structure did indeed stand here. 
Was this the barracks of the foreign soldiers as LIGORIO 
thought? No, but it was a building of similar type and 
function. From pedestals discovered in 1820 beside 
the church, but some thirteen feet underground (Fic- 
URE 6), we can now identify the complex as the bar- 
racks of the fifth battalion of Roman police and fire- 
men stationed on this hill. So the sixteenth century 
archaeologists were not so far wrong. When we add 
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pi- the other data we have 
O'S about S. Maria in Dom- 
vad nica, the total picture 
ne thus built up points to 
for the very probable utiliza- 
ary tion of part of the bar- 
Iso racks for the original dia- 
en conia. 

ep- 


om, ET US LOOK next at 
.0- we church of S. 
Eustachio, for which 
there are no excavation 














va- data. It was first recorded 

ide in the early eighth cen- 

in tury, restored several 

ine times and completely re- 

de constructed in 1701. 

ese Early maps, from 1472 ‘ = 

of and 1474, show it where jaa 

out §. Eustachio still stands, 
ers to the west of the Pan- Fig. 5. Map showing site of S. Maria in Domnica and locations of excavated walls. 
in- theon (Ficure 7). Now 
her what evidence do we have about the use _ that ancient walls were still standing near the church in the Renais- 
tly of a pagan structure by the original dia-  sance, but the scale of this map is not accurate. BUFALINI’S map of 
‘ac conia? ALESSANDRO STROZZI's map shows __ 1551, however, shows ancient walls immediately behind the church, 
we and he gives a curious ground plan for S. Eustachio itself—one 
Wo 


which certainly does not resemble a normal church plan (FIGURE 





Ov- 8). FLAMINIO VACcCA found some granite basins in the piazza in 
the front of the church, and a granite column was also found there. 
we The maps and itineraries indicate a possible relationship between 
‘ace S. Eustachio and the Baths of Nero and Alexander. A fifteenth 
on- century edition of the Mérabilia says that these thermae were be- 
‘ich hind the Pantheon and beside S. Eustachio; similar statements were 
ded bis.» 3 Ata made in the sixteenth century by Blonpo, ALBERTINI, FAUNO, 
the i” A FSLSRTMLSEVER! FULVIO and MARLIANO. But let us note a significant fact: S. Eu- 
s to Ben. | |f IPE om stachio is never designated as being “in” or “on” the baths (as 
ngs RA were other churches) ; the words used are always “close to,” “‘be- 
$1X- side,” or “behind” the ruins. The baths have now completely dis- 
ing appeared, but we know their location well enough to say that 7f 
de- S. Eustachio were within their complex it was certainly on the ex- 
ere. treme margin. So we begin to doubt this traditional association, 
RIO especially when we note that none of the other diaconiae were 
and established within thermae nor even within buildings of compara- 
side ble function. Let us see whether Renaissance archaeologists sug- 
FIG- gest a relationship between S. Eustachio and some other ancient 
Dar- structure. 

ire- 

‘ury 
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Fig. 6. Pedestal bearing rolls of Cohors V Vigilum, discovered in 1820. 
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APPILY WE FIND that they do. About 1518 Fra 

MARIANO DA FIRENZE stated in his guidebook: 
“Near the Pantheon was the Temple of Bonus 
Eventus,”’ and about 1550 FABRICIUS added this direct 
identification: “Temple of Bonus Eventus. Now S. 
Eustachio near the Pantheon.” Other writers locate 
the temple near the church, and the temple is shown 
next to the Pantheon, in a position corresponding to 
the site of S. Eustachio, on DUPERAC’s map of An- 
cient Rome (FIGURE 9). If we go back to ancient au- 
thors, we find that only one Roman writer mentioned 
the temple. This was Ammianus Marcellinus who 
spoke of a portico built around the temple precinct in 
374 A.D. and standing next to the pond of the Thermae 
of Agrippa. Could it have been remains of a portico, 
not a temple, which the Renaissance saw? Very likely, 
for the men of the sixteenth century tended to assume 
that any ancient structure was a temple. We should 
remember that often there was nothing more to judge 
by than a few columns or traces of walls. Let us recall 
at this point the curious ground plan given for S. Eu- 
stachio by BUFALINI. It was noted above that no other 
diaconiae were established within thermae. Only one, 
so far as we know, utilized a temple, but several stood 
within ancient porticoes: S. Angelo in Pescheria 
within the Porticus of Octavia, S. Lucia in Orphea in 
the substructures of the Porticus of Livia, and two 
diaconiae dedicated to the Virgin within the monu- 
mental portico which led from the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian to St. Peter's. If the original diaconia of S. 
Eustachio had been established within the portico of 
the Temple of Bonus Eventus it would have fitted 
neatly into the pattern set by the rest. This seems to 
me more probable than the identification of S. Eu- 
stachio with the Thermae of Nero and Alexander. 


ROM THE ABOVE examples we can see how casual 
Bin the bits of information given by the guide- 
books, how sketchy the details of the maps. Alone they 
are not of much value, and no statement in them can 
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Fig. 7. (Left) Detail from map 
of Rome drawn shortly after 
1472, showing Pantheon and S. 
Eustachio; (right) detail from 
1474 map of Rome by Alessandro 
Strozzi, ruins near S. Eustachio. 


be taken as absolute. But often 
they give us valuable leads to- 
ward a correct solution of the 
problems connected with the 
reconstruction of Early Christian churches in Rome. 
Among the many maps published during the sixteenth 
century some are notably accurate and informative. 
One is BUFALINI's map of 1551 in which buildings of 
ancient Rome are almost as prominent as Christian 
churches and Renaissance structures. Excellent too are 
the maps by CaRTARO (1576), DUPERAC-LAFRERY 
(1577) and TEMPESTA (1593). The best sketches 
are those by MARTEN VAN HEEMSKERCK who was in 
Rome between 1532 and 1536. Among the guidebooks 
may be cited those of ALBERTINI, FAUNO, FABRICIUS, 
FuLvio and the German RaBus, many of which were 
published in several editions in the course of the cen- 
tury. 

There is perhaps danger in thus outlining our debt 
to the guides and maps, for one may overestimate their 
importance, and I repeat that no statement in them 
can be taken at face value. Everything must be checked 
if possible and matched with other pieces of the puz- 


Fig. 8. S. Eustachio, on Bufalini’s map of 1551. 
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Fig. 9. Area around S. 
Eustachio and Pantheon, 
with an attempted recon- 
struction of the Temple 
of Bonus Eventus, as 
shown on Duperac’s map 
of Roma Antica, 1574. 


zle. They are admittedly 
general, comprehensive, 
and often irritatingly 
unscientific in purpose 
and treatment, too full 
of apocryphal tales and 
quite unfounded state- 
ments. But despite their 
faults they supply mate- 
rial otherwise lost to us, 
and the scholar may find 
himself turning to Bu- 
FALINI and TEMPESTA, 
to MARLIANO and Fa- 
BRICIUS not as a last 
resort but as the first 
step in the solution of a 
new problem. 
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Often an archaeologist is faced with an object which he has never seen, and 
his first concern is to determine where and when it was made. To do this he 
draws upon his own knowledge, and he may also consult specialists in other 
fields. Until recently this process has generally been observed only by the 
archaeologists themselves. Now, however, it is possible for almost everyone 
to look in on this esoteric occupation. A program which started as a joint 
project of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, and Station 
WCAU-TV, Philadelphia, has since October 1951 been presented nation- 
wide by the CBS Television Network. Each week three experts in archae- 
ological or allied fields—two museum staff members and a guest—are handed 
a series of objects brought from every corner of the world, and then and there 
proceed to identify them. Through the informality and pleasantries of the 
discussion can be observed the knowledge, the experience and the accuracy 
which, more than pick and shovel, are the tools of the archaeological trade. 
So that our readers may see how one of these interesting sessions proceeds, 
we present, in a condensed version, the June 22, 1952 broadcast of . . . 


What in the World? 


CBS television invites you to 
join us as strange and mysterious 
remnants of the civilizations of 
man throughout the ages are 
brought before a group of enit- 
nent serentific authorities for iden- 
tification. Our scientists are lead- 
ing members m thei various 
fields. Working from thei vast 
and detailed knowledge, they 
will attempt to tell us what m the 
world each object 1s, where it’s 
from and when i time it’s from. 
Our host and moderator 1s the 
Director of the Universit) Muza- 
seum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Froelich Rainey. 
RAINEY: Good afternoon and 
welcome to What in the World. 
Again we've probed those vast 
storerooms of the University Mu- 
seum to find some puzzling ob- 
jects for our experts and now I'd 
like to have you meet the men 
who are going to try the puzzle. 
First, a regular member of our 
panel, our expert on the Middle 
East and an author, Dr. CARLE- 


TON COON. . .. a famous sculptor from New 


Coon: Good afternoon. LIPCHITZ. 


RAINEY: Next, our very special guest this afternoon LipcHiTz: Good afternoon. 
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The panel of experts (left to right): Dr. Carleton Coon, 
chitz, Dr. Schuyler Cammann. At right the moderator, Dr. Froelich Rainey. 
(This photograph was taken for ARCHAEOLOGY at a later broadcast.) 
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RAINEY: And finally, our expert on the 
Far East and author of Land of the 
Camel, Dr. SCHUYLER CAMMANN. 
CAMMANN: Good afternoon. 

RAINEY: These objects which you will 
see are from the storerooms of the Mu- 
seum and have never been on display. 
They are being seen by our panel for 
the first time this afternoon. I think we 
are now ready to have a look at our 
first Museum mystery. 


Of[stage voice: The strange object loom- 
ing up at us is a wooden mask of a hal f- 
man from the Innoko River region of 
Hologochaket, Alaska. Such masks were 
used in ceremonies in which two men, 
each wearing a half-mask, danced. This 
piece is relatively modern. It was col- 
lected in 1935 and 1s not thought to be 
much older than that. 

RAINEY: Now here's a strange looking 
thing. To me it looks like an abstraction. 
Carl, will you start out with this? 
Coon: Well, as an abstraction it’s only 
half there. 

RAINEY: That's significant, Carl, the fact 
that it zs only half there. Or it looks 
that way. 

Coon: Well, that’s the way we all feel today. 

It's a piece of cedar wood, isn’t it, made in the form of 
a mask, and it’s painted white and has a little blue 
around the eyes. 

LipCHITZ: It’s Eskimo. 

RAINEY: You feel that? 

LipcHItTz: I feel that. 

RAINEY: You know that? 

LipcHitz: No, I never saw such a thing, but. 
CAMMANN: Why the projection? 

Coon: Oh, I don’t know, that’s just tacked on with a 
couple of old nails. 

LipcHITz: No, it must be part of it. 

Coon: Now, wait a minute. There’s a piece of a 
thong coming through here. It looks as if it were ted 
on to the other half some place. 

LipcHITz: Yes, yes, maybe. Maybe it’s a game. 

For me it looks like Eskimo. 

RAINEY: You agree, Ki? 

CAMMANN: I don’t really know. 

LipcH!Tz: I don’t know either, but it seems to me. 
Coon: I know this—judging by the material and the 
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Wooden mask 


technique it has to be either Northwest 
coast or Eskimo. And it doesn’t look like 
Northwest coast so therefore it’s Eskimo. 
Period. 
CAMMANN: The hollow for the nose 
comes to the side of the nose, therefore 
this must be a single mask for a single 
person. 
Coon: Ought to be some legendary 
character that’s got half a face. 
LipcHitz: Something to do with the 
moon, maybe—a half moon. 
RAINEY: Now you're getting very hot. 
il tell you. You're right as usual, 
Jacques, it 7s from the Eskimo. Can you 
pin it down any more, Carl? 
Coon: It’s Alaskan Eskimo. 
CAMMANN: Koskokwim River Eskimo. 
RAINEY: Well, that’s certainly pinning 
it down. As usual, Jacques has felt this. 
It 7s Eskimo, it’s an Eskimo mask. It 7s 
from Alaska. 
LipcHiTz: I’m surprised myself! 
RAINEY: So are we! It comes from the 
Innoko River region, that’s a tributary to 
the Yukon. Not the Koskokwim, just 
a little bit north, in the lower Yukon 
region. Let’s locate this one on the map 
now. (Map appears in view.) The lower 
Yukon Valley, the Innoko River. It’s an area in which 
you get the Eskimos and the Athapaskan joining, and 
the Athapaskans have borrowed much from the Es- 
kimo. There’s one interesting point about this which 
our experts brought out—-it 7s a complete object, it’s 
the half-man, and it represents a half-man, a figure 
seen in a dream. He’s a very good hunter. He has one 
arm, one foot, and so he has to shoot his bow with 
his foot. 

Well, I think we're now ready to move on to our 
next puzzler 


Off stage voice: 
a huge marble colossus found at Beisan in Northern 
Palestine. This particular fragment is of the clasped 
hands of the colossus including the thumb of one hand 
and the last joint-and thumbnail of the other. It’s of 
the Hellenistic period and it’s placed in time at about 
the third century B.C. 

RAINEY: Now this is really an astonishing thing. Quite 
clearly it’s marble. So Jacques, it’s certainly in your 
field. 


We are now looking at a fragment of 
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LipcHItz: Now let me see. 

Coon: Someone thumbing a ride, Jacques? 
Lipcuitz: It looks like Hellenistic sculpture. 
Coon: Awful big hand. 
LipcuHitz: It 7s a hand 
other figure, I would say, which ts smaller. 
RAINEY: What part of it is it? 

LIPCHITZ: 
finger 


it holds something—an- 


it’s a thumb, it’s not a 
and that’s the other nail. 

COON: It’s also an onuchophagist. 

RAINEY: What's that? 


Coon: A finger-nail biter. He’s been chewing his nails. 


Let me see 


CAMMANN: Someone with his hands clasped in his 
lap. Who would that be? Zeus? 

lipcuirz: It’s a colossal statue of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. 

Coon: Where's it from? Do you want to pinpoint it? 
Lipcnitz: From Greece, probably. 

Coon: Couldn't it be from Egypt or from Asia Minor? 
CAMMANN: This fine snowy marble, where does that 
come from? Is it confined to a special area? 
L:pcHitz: It’s a Greek marble. 

Coon: Can you pick the sculptor? 

LipcHitz: Oh, certainly not. 

CAMMANN: I would think it’s Rodin! 

LipCHITZ: Oh, no! 

COON: Maybe Jacques made it himself! 

RAINEY: Well, you'll all agree it’s Hellenistic. It’s a 
colossal figure of some kind. 

Lipcuitz: Part of the hand of a colossus. 

RAINEY: You think it’s from Greece itself. 

Lipcuitz: It could be made in Rome, it’s possible too. 
RAINEY: Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Fragment of marble colossus 
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Jacques is awfully hot again this time. It 7s Hellenistic, 
all right, but it was found at Beisan, in Northern Pales- 
tine. Which doesn’t mean it wasn’t made in Greece, 
for this was under Greek influence or Greek control at 
that time. Let's locate this one on the map in Palestine 
-the famous site of Beisan, which was excavated by 
the University Museum some years ago, a city which 
was under Greek influence after the time of the con- 
quest of Alexander, when Greek influence extended 
all the way from india practically to Spain. 
Well, now I think we're ready to move along to the 
next puzzler. 


Offstage voice: Ou object this time 1s from the Ivor} 
Coast of Africa. It’s an earthenware water jar made in 
the form of a bird, probably a domestic fowl. It’s a 
product of the Agni people of the Ivory Coast region 
and 18 dated at the twentieth century. 

RAINEY: Here I think is probably the most difficult 
object on the program. It’s your turn, Ki. It’s a dirty 
trick to give you this awfully difficult one, but at least 
you start it out. 

CAMMANN: It’s a rooster, because he has a comb and 
wattles. I would guess offhand the Island of Cyprus, 
because they had ducks and hens. 

RAINEY: How about clay? Do you think that’s Cypri- 
ote clay? 

Coon: I think it’s Etruscan. 

LipcHitz: No, I wouldn't say it’s Etruscan. No. 
Coon: Could it come from India? 

CAMMANN: It’s not characteristic of India. I've 
been in India three times and never saw anything like 
this. 

RAINEY: We've got Cyprus, Etruscan, 
and Jacques disagrees with both. What do 
you think, Jacques? 

Coon: What about Bohemia? Could it 
come from Central Europe? 
LipcuHitz: No, it doesn’t. 
American. 


It can be 


Coon: No, it’s not American. 
Lipcuitz: Why isn’t it American? 
Coon: Because they didn’t have any hens, 
unless it’s post-Columbian, in Mexico. 
LipcHitz: No, I don’t think so. Let me 
see, it’s really hard, it’s really difficult. 
RAINEY: I thought it would puzzle you. 
We've got something really tough this 
time. 

LiPCcHITZ: It’s not tough—we didn't see 
such things. 
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CAMMANN: Post-Columbian, Peru, do you suppose? 
LipcHitz: No, I think . . -amyway, it’s antique. 
Coon: I'll hold out for Etruscan. 

LIPCHITZ: It can come from Syria, where all these 
kinds of civilization are mixed together . . . and 
we'll all agree, you know, since it can be something of 
Etruscan and something of Cyprus, because it comes 
from Syria. 

CAMMANN: I'll go back to Cyprus, which is right on 
the crossroads. 

LircHitz: And I would stick to Syria. 

RAINEY: We've got three choices now. Thank you, 
gentlemen, and I think we really have you this time. 
Actually it comes from the Ivory Coast of West Africa. 
Coon: One of those Lebanese traders 
made it! 

RAINEY: We'll locate this on the map first 
and then I'll explain it. The Ivory Coast, 
right there between the Grain Coast and 
the Gold Coast, on the south-facing shore 
of West Africa. Made by the Agni peo- 
ple. The thing that really threw our ex- 
perts this time is that we don’t usually 
associate pottery with this part of Africa 
—it’s relatively rare, it’s fairly modern. 
Probably made in the twentieth century. 
. . . No wonder it puzzled all of them 
this time. This is sometimes called the 
Kwa-kwa Coast, sometimes the Tooth 
Coast, because it produced the ivory for 
the European trade from times of antiq- 
uity. 

Well, now, I think we're to move along to our next 
museum mystery which I hope the experts will re- 
cover on after that last one which threw them so badly. 
With good reason, I think. 


Offstage voice: This odd-looking piece is made of 
remdeer antler and the ivory of a mammoth, It’s part 
of an object called a reimdeer headstall. It was made 
by the Dolgan people of the lower Yentsei Valley in 
far-off Siberia. It’s placed in time at the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

RAINEY: Well, now here’s something that’s going to 
be very difficult too. I think it’s your turn again, Carl, 
to try this one. 

Coon: Well, let's see. What have we got here? Here 
we have bone. I don’t think it’s any walrus ivory, just 
plain bone. And the bone is big enough to be an ox. 
. . . It might be a bison. It’s bison or it’s bos, pretty 
definitely. I can tell by the feel of it. 
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LipcuHitz: I think it must be European. 

Coon: This is really a tough one—that design looks 
Berber to me. 

CAMMANN: It looks like Russian folk art to me, such 
as you find in Siberia occasionally. 

Coon: Now what made you say Siberia? 
CAMMANN: I suspect the material. Look at the ma- 
terial. 

Coon: It looks like some of that Scythian stuff that 
you find among the Uzbegs and the Kirghiz. 
CAMMANN: The Ostiaks, and some of these people 
paint this sort of thing cn chests, and they do it in ap- 
pliqué on their clothing. 

Coon: I think you're right, Ki. 





Earthenware water jug 


LipcHITz: I would say it comes somewhere from Su- 
matra or from this kind of place. 

CAMMANN: They don’t have animals that big, have 
they? 

Coon: Oh yes, they have water buffalo. That could 
come off a water buffalo. 

RAINEY: You both agree on Siberia, don’t you? 
Coon: Ki and I go for Siberia; Jacques is going down 
to Indonesia. 

LipcHitTz: Yes, I am going to Indonesia. 

RAINEY: What do you think it’s for, Carl? 

Coon: Well, I think it’s part of a costume—I think 
it's sewed onto somebody's clothing, is part of armor, 
or part of a shaman’s outfit. And I think Ki is abso- 
lutely right when he thinks it’s probably Ostiak. 
CAMMANN: Dolgan. 

Coon: Or I should say it may come from the Yenisei 
Ostiaks. I'd pinpoint it at Yenisei Ostiaks. 

RAINEY: Carl, this is phenomenal, it really is. I think 
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you'd better let it rest there. Thanks a lot, gentlemen. 
This time, Jacques, the scientists have you. They really 
are right-—it 7s from Siberia, and you did pinpoint it. 
It's from the lower Yenisei and very rare to spot a 
thing like this. Let’s locate it on the map. . . . It’s 
the mouth of the Yenisei river in northern Siberia, 
made by the Dolgan people. A sort of mixed breed 
people now living on the lower Yenisei river. Very 
primitive people—these are the reindeer herders. And 
actually it’s a reindeer headpiece made by the Dolgan 
peoples. 

O jf stage voice: We confront our experts this time with 
a strange wooden object from New Caledonia not far 
from Australia. It’s a tabu sign consisting of paired 
heads and 1s dated at the late nineteenth century. 
RAINEY: Now here's a strange looking figure, again 
some sort of sculptural carving which is right down 
your alley I hope, Jacques. What do you make of that? 








Part of reindeer headstall 





Wooden tabu sign 


LipcHitz: Well, I would say that’s New Caledonia. 
CAMMANN: It ts. 

LipcHiTz: An unusual piece, because I never saw one 
with two heads. 

CAMMANN: I have. They're used on the roof of a 
conical house, and then above this is another tier of 
things. This is very characteristic. This same face is 
put on two wooden planks on either side of the door. 
RAINEY: What is it, Ki? What is it used for? 
CAMMANN: It must be a house finial. A pole on the 
top of a house. It gives magic and virtue to the house. 
Without it the house is useless. It’s part of the axis of 
the house. The pole goes down through it, and it’s the 
spirit of the ancestors that preside over the house. And 
after a member of the house dies then the house is 
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usually destroyed. It only has virtue while the owner 
is still alive. 

RAINEY: Jacques, I’m still interested in why you said 
that was New Caledonia. 

CAMMANN: The nose is a give-away. 

RAINEY: What made you spot that so quickly? 
LipcHiTz: I saw some pieces . 
Paris. 

RAINEY: Is it very characteristic? 
CAMMANN: This nose is absolutely characteristic. I'd 
know it anywhere. The diamond-shaped eyes, the 
hooked nose. 

RAINEY: Well, thank you very much. I thought we'd 
throw you on this one, but Jacques spotted it right off 
again. It 7s New Caledonia, that’s the island off Aus- 
tralia. Let’s locate it on the map. That quite large is- 


in a museum in 


land off Australia which is occupied by a mixed Mel- 
anesian crowd of people, part Papuan and part Poly- 
nesian, and there are about 50,000 of them. But I 
didn’t think the experts could possibly recognize that 
because the New Caledonia stuff is not very com- 
mon. 

Well, I'm afraid our.time is up. I want to say that 
I think our experts came through with unusual ac- 
curacy today although we did throw them on one 
quite badly. To me this has been a delightful contest 
between science and art. I'd particularly like to thank 
our guest panel, Mr. Coon, Mr. Lipcuitz and Mr. 
CAMMANN. I do hope you've enjoyed this as much 
as we've enjoyed bringing it to you. And I hope you'll 
be looking in again next week at this time for What 
in the World. Thank you and good afternoon. 





A FRAGMENT FROM PERSEPOLIS AT WORCESTER 


A sculptured frieze of spearmen (19 x 47 inches), 
recently acquired by the Worcester Art Museum, comes 
from the Persian (Achaemenian) palace of Persepolis 
and dates from the years 485 to 460 B.c. The relief is 
thought to be from the eastern stairway of the part of 
the palace known as the A padana. 

Construction of the palace at Persepolis, which lies 
about 150 miles due east of the northeast coast of the 
Persian Gulf, was begun shortly before 500 B.c. by 
Darius I. After his death in 485 B.c., his successors 


went on with the work but the buildings were never 
quite finished. According to tradition, Alexander the 
Great reduced them to ruins in 331 B.c. and these 
were largely covered with sand when excavations be- 
gan in the present century. 

The procession of figures, about 1000 feet in length, 
covers the walls along the platforms and stairways of 
the Apadana. It is a vast picture of tribes and peoples 
bringing tribute and of the armed forces (such as these 
spearmen) marching in parade. 


Photo: Worcester Art Museum 
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EARLY BAS RELIEFS 
FROM WEST CHINA 


By Richard C. Rudolph 


ESTERN ART HISTORIANS, IMPRESSED 

by the genius of Chinese painting and 

eager to seek its origins, knew little of 
its earlier phases until 1881. In that year a British 
physician presented to the Oriental Congress in 
Berlin rubbings of some second-century Chinese 
reliefs of great pictorial value. The rubbings were 
made from reliefs on slabs of stone that once 
formed offering shrines at the Wu family cemetery 
in Shantung province in northeastern China. The 
reliefs, dating from the middle of the second cen- 
tury A.D., present a rich array of scenes from my- 
thology, history and everyday life. These rubbings, 
promptly dubbed “paintings on stone,’ caused 
considerable excitement in the western art world. 
Although a few painted tiles have been found, and 
some tombs excavated by Japanese archaeologists 
in Korea and Manchuria have provided a few ex- 
amples of mural and lacquer painting, the Wu 
Liang Tzu reliefs have remained the principal 
source for early pictorial art in China. 

But over a thousand miles to the southwest, in 
Szechwan province, are similar reliefs of the same 
period—the Later Han Dynasty, A.D. 25-220—and 
of comparable value. These are found in tombs 
cut in sandstone cliffs, on funerary monuments 
above ground, and on clay tiles used for the con- 
struction of subterranean burial vaults. Although 


A graduate of the University of California (Ph.D., 
1942), Dr. Rudolph has taught at the University of 
Chicago (1937-40), the University »f Toronto, u here 
he was also Assistant Keeper of Far Eastern Antiqui- 
ties in the Royal Ontario Musenm (1945-47), and 
nce 1947 at the University of California. His recentl) 
published book, Han Tomb Art of West China, was 
the result of field work on a Fulbright grant, 1948-49. 
A Guggenheim Fellow, Dr. Rudolph is now in 
Japan working on his History of Chinese Archaeology. 
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Chinese scholars and some westerners have been aware of 
these reliefs for some time, their value has been overlooked 
and until very recently they have remained unpublished. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of these reliefs is the 
style in which they are conceived. Generally speaking, the 
Han Dynasty reliefs from Szechwan show more spirit, vi- 
tality and freedom in execution than do contemporary re- 
liefs from other parts of China. This part of China, so close 
to Burma, India and Central Asia, was in a position to ab- 
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sorb the full impact of influences from these areas be- 
fore prolonged contact with indigenous Chinese art 
brought about any radical change. 


Plan of twin 
shafts opening 
from a common 
loggia, and 
(above) section 
of one of them. 
The loggia or an- 
te-chamber, ap- 
parently planned 
for three shafts, 
has three outside 
entrances formed 
by two square 
pillars which sup- 
port the facade. 
This plan clearly 
illustrates the 
mathematical pre- 
cision of this first- 
or second-century 
cliff-tomb located 
near Chiating. 
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Damaged facade of antechamber at Chiating. Note beam and 
tile ends simulating a real building. The pen at the right is 
typical of the present use of these tombs. Farmers use the 
ioggia and shafts for animal shelters and storerooms; during 
the recent wars they served as excellent air-raid shelters. 





Facade of loggia with two entrances. At base of 
pillar can be seen the stylized figure of a man test- 
ing or cocking a crossbow. Chiating facade reliefs 
are often found in rather poor condition from ex- 
posure to the sub-tropical weather of this region. 


It is probably for this reason that the art of 


Szechwan, during the Han period, is definitely of a 
different nature from that of eastern China. Any artis- 
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tic impulse that entered China through the western 
routes, along with Buddhism, unquestionably suffered 
alteration at the hands of native artists during its prog- 
ress farther east. This is exemplified in the ch’#eh, or 
memorial pillars erected before tombs, dating from the 
Later Han Dynasty, that are still standing in various 
parts of China. The ch’#eh in Szechwan show freedom 
and ornateness-—apparently the result of outside in- 
tluences—whereas those in regions extending eastward 
to the sea, especially in Honan and Shantung provinces, 
become progressively simple. 


HE CLIFF-TOMB reliefs under discussion occur in 
| eral areas in Szechwan, and even outside of the 
province, but those studied by the writer are located 
around the towns of Chiating (or Loshan) and Hsin- 
chin, south of the provincial capital of Chengtu. There 
are hundreds of these cliff-tombs in the red sandstone 
outcroppings along the Min river and adjacent valleys 
in the Chiating area. Reduced to their simplest ele- 
ments, they consist of a vestibule, or loggia, a shaft 
with alcoves and a burial area. 

The vestibules vary in size from a very small room 
with one outside opening to rectangular chambers of 
considerable size with two or more outside entrances. 
One or more shafts lead from these antechambers 
straight into the cliff. These shafts vary in length from 


A shaft entrance at Chiating flanked by two ch’iich or 
memorial pillars imitating those that frequently stand 
before tumuli on the open ground. Two of the broad 
steps intended to prevent flooding can also be seen. 


Corner of flooded antechamber 
at Chiating. Tile and beam ends 
line the top of the walls, a char- 
acteristic feature. Between the 
beam ends are a monster mask, a 
fisherman and a large fish on the 
adjoining wall. In the lower reg- 
ister are a house in outline, a fig- 
ure in high relief, and a panel 
showing a man pulling a cart. 


about twenty feet to almost two 
hundred. Usually the shaft is not 
of uniform height or width be- 
cause there are constrictions at 

ae some points for barriers or stone 
~~ doors, but in general the inner 
~ £ part of the shaft is about five 
feet wide and seven feet high. 

The floor of the shaft generally slopes slightly to- 
ward the front, and there are several broad steps in the 
floor near the entrance to prevent flooding. In most 
there are shelves and fireplaces cut into the living rock. 
The existence of these fireplaces has given rise to the 
belief that these shafts actually were designed as living 
places by the aborigines of this region, hence the collo- 
cuial name for these tombs of wan tzu tung or “‘caves 
of the barbarians.’’ Proponents of this theory would 
doubtless change their opinion should they try to spend 
any time in one of those long, unventilated shafts with 
a fire at the back end of it where the fireplaces are al- 
ways located. The fireplaces were not meant to be used 
but simply were substitutes for the miniature baked 
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Relief (right) on the end of one of several 
cases found in a Hsinchin tomb, showir: 
two persons enjoying a spirited game. The 
relief measures roughly 28 by 22 inches. 


Rubbing (below) of the left leaf of a 
double-leaved door, 26 by 64 inches, typi- 
cal of those used to block the tomb shafts 
at Hsinchin. The other leaf bears a similar 
design, in reverse, so that the two birds con- 
front each other when the doors are closed. 
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A leaping and roaring tiger with rudimentary wings, probably in- 
tended as a tomb guardian. The original relief from which this rub- 
bing was made measures 40 by 53 inches. The ante-chamber in which 
it appears has been named Tiger Cave by the people at Chiating. 
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Rubbing of a tile (18 by 16 inches) 
found near Chengtu. This illustrates 
the type of salt manufacture that has 
been practiced in Szechwan from very 
ancient times. Men on the scaffold at 
the left haul buckets up from a salt- 
brine well and empty them into the 
hopper on the second stage. Bamboo 
pipes take the brine to an evaporating 
oven in the lower right. A Chinese 
geography of this district, compiled 
in 347, makes frequent reference to 
this salt recovery, and the official dy- 
nastic history of this period mentions 
salt wells. But this tile supplies in- 
formation lacking in early literary 
sources, in a telling visual manner. 


pottery cooking stoves found in many subterranean 
Han tombs. The figurines and other artifacts found in 
the Szechwan cliff-tombs show them unquestionably 
to be of Chinese origin and of Later Han date. 

The facade of the loggia or antechamber of the 
Chiating cliff-tombs, which is the face of the cliff it- 
self, always bears some ornamentation in low relief. 
Sometimes animals or humans are represented and very 

















frequently tile and beam ends indicate a roof. There 
was generally a conscious effort to make the antecham- 
ber resemble a tile and brick structure. The inside walls 
of the antechamber are sometimes almost entirely cov- 
ered with reliefs, but reliefs never occur in the shafts. 

It is highly probable that we have in many of these 
tombs the same elements that one finds in some of the 
more elaborate Han tombs constructed on open ground. 
The animals and guardians carved on the 
facade or on the interior walls of the an- 
techamber correspond to the free-standing 
stone figures of animals and men placed 
before graves. Memorial pillars (ch’ieh) 
are also frequently carved at the entrances 
of the vestibule or of the shaft that leads 
to the burial alcove. These obviously rep- 
resent the ch’#eh which were erected be- 
fore elaborate tombs. The antechamber 
seems to represent the offering chambers 
erected in front of tombs like those at the 
Wu cemetery in Shantung. 


Rubbing of a tile found near Chengtu, 
measuring 16 by 17 inches. In this banquet 
scene seven people are seated on mats 
around low tables. The central figure at the 
top, probably the guest of distinction, is 
being offered food and drink by two at- 
tendants. Details of dress are clearly shown 
in this second-century sepulchral relief. 
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HE TOMBS at Hsinchin, only sixty miles upstream 

from Chiating, differ radically from those at the 
latter place. At Hsinchin the tomb shafts open directly 
from the face of the cliff without any indication of an 
antechamber. These entrances were originally well 
concealed, and it may be through this desire for secrecy 
that no use was made of the loggia at Hsinchin. The 
openings to the loggia at Chiating and the reliefs on 
their facades can frequently be seen from afar, and 
it is doubtful if these facades were originally con- 
cealed. Thus it appears that the Chiating people in- 
tentionally drew attention to their tombs while only 
sixty miles away the people of Hsinchin took pains to 
conceal theirs. The shafts of the Hsinchin tombs are 
quite short and open into an actual room or a series 
of connecting rooms. In these rooms are large stcne 
cases which may have served as sarcophagi. There is 
some doubt about their use because baked clay coffins, 
too large to fit into the cases, are found associated with 
them. It is on the outer surfaces of the stone cases that 
most of the Hsinchin reliefs occur; some are also found 
on the stone doors used to block off the passages. 


HESE STONE AND tile reliefs from western China, 
apart from their artistic worth, are of value for the 
insight they give into the daily life, material culture, 


Rubbing of one end of a sar- 
cophagus recently found near 
Lo-shan. The other three 
sides of this stone coffin bear 
low reliefs of a dragon, snake 
and tortoise, and tiger, the 
symbols for East, North and 
West, respectively. The Red 
Bird, symbol for South, was 
replaced by this interesting 
design of a winged deity 
holding up an inscription 
for the viewer’s benefit. It i 
reads: “The deceased Stew- ~ % 
ard of Accounts, Wang Hui, a. 
Po-chao, died in the last dec- 
ade of the ninth month of ow 
the sixteenth or hsin mao 
year of the Chien An period. 

He was buried on the chia 

wu day of the sixth month 

of the seventeenth year. Oh! 

Alas!” These dates corre- 

spond to 14-23 November 

211 A.D. and 29 July 212 A.D. 
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folklore and beliefs of the people who created them. 
Many of them provide information that cannot be 
found in Han literary sources, and others substantiate 
passages that have been open to question. There are il- 
lustrations of games and feasts, hunting and harvest. 
Architectural details are depicted, and several reliefs 
illustrate commerce and industry. Many reliefs give us 
a clear idea of how the people dressed, while others 
show military equipment. Mythological scenes are 
abundant. Hsi Wang Mu, Queen Mother of the West, 
sits on her tiger-and-dragon throne and receives hom- 
age from weird beings and fabulous animals; sun and 
moon symbols are held aloft by fantastic creatures; and 
symbolic or ferocious animals indicate directions or 
guard the sleep of the dead. 


LTHOUGH OF INFREQUENT occurrence in relation 
A to the number of tombs, about a dozen datable 
inscriptions have been found. A Chinese antiquarian, 
writing in the twelfth century, recorded a seventy-four 
character inscription whose date corresponds to A.D. 
77. It was said to be from a Han cliff-tomb in Szech- 
wan, the location of which is no longer known. All the 
known inscriptions associated with these tombs belong 
to the first and second centuries A.D., within the time 
span of the later Han Dynasty. 
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AMOTHRACE 


—Seventh Campaign of Excavations, 1952 


By Karl Lehmann 


Director, Archae ological Research Fund of New York Unive rsit) 


The author, who directed the excavations. was assisted by Dr. Phyllis Williams Lehmann of Smith College 
(Assistant Field Director), Mr. Stuart M. Shaw of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (chief architect), Miss 
Martha Leeb of Yale University, Miss Elaine Loeffler and Mr. Thomas Todd of New York University, Mr. 
Alec Daykin of Sheffield University, England, and Mr. Denys Spittle of the Royal Commission for Monuments, 
England. Mr. A, Vavritzos, Epimeletes of Mytilene, represented the Greek Government. The excavations, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, are sponsored by the Bollin- 
gen Foundation. 


T THE SANCTUARY OF THE GREAT Gops, ON _ the sanctuary, the clearing of the southern end was 
the island of Samothrace, excavations were completed this season. Here, the Altar Court partly 
carried on during the summer of 1952 by excavated in 1951 was fully explored. Its dedication 

the Archaeological Research Fund of New York Uni- by Arrhidaios, indicated by a previously discovered 
versity. This, the seventh campaign, lasted from late fragment of the dedicatory inscription, was confirmed 
June to the middle of August. by finds made in the inner fill of the structure point- 

In the continued excavation of the central area of ing to a date in the latter part of the fourth century 


Southern part of the Sanctuary at Samothrace, from the northeast 


In the foreground, 
the “New Temple’; 
middleground, right, 
the Hall of Votive 
Gifts; left, the Altar 
Court of Arrhidaios. 
Behind it one sees the 
rounded auditorium 
(cavea) of the Thea- 
ter on the _ hillside, 
and above it the ruins 
of the precinct in 
which the Victory of 
Samothrace, now in 
the Louvre, was found 
and where, in 1950, 
the right hand of the 
statue was discovered. 
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Altar Court 
of Arrhidaios 


The rectangular foundation 
carried marble walls. The col- 
umn drums standing on it 
mark the position of the four 
columns of the facade. The 
three major fragments of the 
dedicatory inscription stand be- 
tween them. Inside a broad 
stairway led up to an altar, in- 
cluding a sacred rock which, 
from an early period, had been 
used for sacrifices (see drain 
for sacrificial blood preserved 
on it). In the foreground is the 
cavea of the theater. 


B.c. A new fragment belonging to the end of the in- 
scription was found on another architrave block. The 
building faced west and, while enclosed on the other 
three sides by marble walls, it was open on this side, 
having a colonnade of four Doric columns between 
lateral spur walls. The Doric entablature over these 
columns continued around the entire structure. The 
interior was an unroofed “court” in which a marble 
stairway as wide as the court led up to a monumental 
sacrificial altar th the background. This altar is built 
upon a huge outcropping of rock which at an earlier 
period had been partly cut into regular form and served 





Lion’s head waterspout 


A magnificent piece of early Hellenistic decorative sculpture in 
marble. It was found last summer near the ‘““New Temple,” 


which it belongs. 
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as a sacrificial place. A drain to carry off the sacrificial 
blood was found beneath the fourth-century structure 
and on top of the rock included in it. Presumably it 
dates from the archaic phase of the altar. 


HE WEST FACADE of the Altar Court faced the 
i en of the Theater, seemingly built more than a 
hundred years later. Part of its auditorium (cavea) 
was excavated by Professors SALAC and CHAPOUTHIER 
over a quarter of a century ago. The steps then exposed 
had been completely destroyed before New York Uni- 
versity’s excavations began in 1938. In clearing the 
area between the cavea and the Altar Court only 
a few fallen seats were uncovered, but it was still 
possible to trace the lower edge of the cavea in 
rock cuttings. However, the entire area in which 
one would expect an orchestra and scene-building 
was devoid of any trace of structures and was oc- 
cupied by rocks and gravel from the river bed 
which crosses it obliquely. One must conclude 
that a temporary wooden orchestra was built each 
July for the annual. festival, at a time of the year 
when even in antiquity the now entirely dry river 
bed had but little water. CHAPOUTHIER had al- 
ready observed that the theater cavea embedded 
in the natural hillside was oriented differently 
from the Altar Court. Last summer, excavation re- 


to vealed a terrace wall built in alternating courses 


of local red porphyry and white poros stone—ma- 
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terials also used in the theater steps. It was placed obliquely in front of the Altar 2 ., a search on the hillside to tk 
Court, evidently serving as a kind of proscenium for the theater, while the facade of _ nished a surprising element. Here, par 
the Altar Court itself was used as the monumental background of the theater, a precinct was found in place. It definitel 
relationship not unlike that of the Thersilion in Megalopolis to the theater there. clusion that the ship monument was c 
Over the theater, to the south, stood the great monument of the Victory of Samo- ind direction of the aqueduct now shov 
thrace. A few small fragments of this monument were found last summer in the clean- front of the ship’s prow, but that the pr 
ing of the theater area. But hardly any chance now seems left that the head or with water. 
other large missing parts of the statue will be found. While the excavation of the Other minor searches werd concern 
precinct had been completed two years ago, fixing its date in the decades around Court and the “New Temple’ to its e 
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ilside to the south of the monument last summer fur- 
. Here, part of a clay pipeline bringing water into the 
It definitely proves the correctness of our previous con- 
ment was connected with a founta'n. But the position 
t now show not only that there was a fountain basin in 
that the prow itself stood in a shallow upper basin filled 


sry concerned with the area to the south of the Altar 
le’ to its east. It turned out that the handsome terrace 
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Samothrace, Sanctuary of the Great Gods, 1952 


Seen from the south and from the height “n which the Nike of 
Samothrace once stood. In the left foreground, the Altar Court dedi- 
cated by Arrhidaios, the half-brother and successor of Alexander the 
Great. Foreground at right: the “New Temple,” a marble building 
with a Doric porch (column drums in background) and an apse 
(right); built in the third century B.c. it was used for the higher 
degree of initiation in the Samothracian mysteries (epopteia). Mid- 
dle ground left: foundations and floor of the Hall of Votive Gifts, 
an important early Greek building (sixth century B.c.). Background: 
the rotunda dedicated by Queen Arsinoe in the early third century 
B.C., the largest round building of Greek times and the largest before 
the Pantheon was built in Rome. 


wall previously uncovered behind the “New Temple’’ did not 
continue to the south of the Altar Court. Instead, a stairway 
led up from the lower level behind the temple to a higher 
one along the side of the Altar Court. At its other end, the 
terrace wall forming the southeastern boundary of the sanc- 
tuary was traced eastward for a considerable distance. 


ENEATH THE WESTERN foundation of the Altar Court 
B a pit was found, containing the burned and broken de- 
bris of votive gifts, mainly pottery, that had been filled up 
in the late fifth century B.c. A small section of the floor of the 
archaic Hall of Votive Gifts, north of the Altar Court, was 
broken away and gave additional material. In both places, 
black-figured and red-figured fragments were found. More 


important was the discovery here of numerous fragments of 
carefully incised graffiti in a non-Greek language. One ar- 
chaic fragment preserves fifteen letters. These graffiti are val- 
uable documents of the foreign language which, according 
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Site of the Victory of Samothrace 


(Below ) Here the statue was found in the nineteenth century. The 
monument stcod about in the center of the picture, above and behind 
a lower fountain basin from which natural rocks (foreground ) emerged. 
In the background on the hillside may be seen the oblique line 
of a clay aqueduct uncovered in 1952. It carried water into the foun- 
tain of the Nike, and its course shows that the ship monument was 
surrounded by water in a shallow basin, thus creating a high degree 
of naturalistic illusion. 

















Inscription in unknown language 


Fragmentary limestone stele of about 400 B.c. with an in- 
scription in Greek lettering but in a language different from 
Greek. Seemingly unrelated to the “Tyrrhenian” language 
of the neighboring island of Lemnos, this may be ancient 
Thracian of which very little is known. A foreign language 
was still used in the sanctuary of the Great Gods of Samo- 
thrace in later times, in the liturgy of a cult which had orig- 
inated here before Greek settlers came (around 700 B.c.). 





Bow! with inscription 


Dedicatory formula DENT(O)LE, incised on the edge 
of a kylix (sixth-fifth century B.c.). It is one of a number 
of such inscriptions in the non-Greek language of Samo- 
thrace found last summer. 


to Diodorus {first century B.c.), was still used in the 
liturgy of the Samothracian cult in his time. To it may 
also belong a fragmentary inscribed limestone stele of 
the fifth century B.c., previously found and hitherto 
unpublished. 

The immense mass of marble blocks from the super- 
structure of the ‘New Temple” and the Altar Court 
was assembled in orderly fashion to the south of the 
sanctuary and on the lower slope of the western sanctu- 
ary hill. Other work of arrangement and preservation 
was done in this building and in the Hall of Votive 
Gifts. The building of a road connecting the only 
little harbor of the island, Kamariotissa, with the site 


Section of a funerary crown 


This crown was found laid on the breast of the deceased in a tomb dating from the late fourth century B.c. It is 
made of a wooden core sheathed with gilded lead. Into holes in this band are inserted gilded bronze leaves of the wild 


olive and stems with gilded clay berries. 
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From the Tomb of the Diadem 





In a Roman chamber tomb was found 
the gold diadem (814 inches long) 
shown above, which gives the tomb its 
name. On it is embossed a bust of Helios, 
the sun god, between two chariots (d7- 
gae) driven by erotes. With it was a gold 
disc (at right) bearing the impression 
of a coin from a town of Asia Minor. 
The legend on it, ‘“Antinous the Hero,” 
dates the tomb to the time of the em- 
peror Hadrian. At left are two well pre- 
served glass fiasks, also found in the 


tomb. 





of the ancient town and sanctuary, Palaeopolis, cut into 
a cemetery of the late fourth century B.c. We excavated 
some of the tombs. One contained a crown, illustrated 
here. Another tomb of the Roman period, a chamber 
built of stone and tiles with a saddle roof, contained 
four skeletons. The objects found in it include glass 
vessels, a terra sigillata bowl, a mirror, several strigils, 
two fine ivory hair pins, and, apart from minor gold 
ornaments, a gold diadem with embossed decoration. 
A gold disk found here dates the tomb and its contents 
to some time after 130 A.D. 





Ivory hairpins 


Two finely carved ivory pins found in the Tomb of the Diadem. The 
figure at right (from a statuary group found in France in the eighteenth 
century, now in England, Chatham Collection) shows a Roman lady wear- 
ing a similar pin. The sculpture is slightly earlier in date than the hairpins 
found on Samothrace. 
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Fig. 1. A Boeotian crown 
of the sixth century B.c. 
Made of terra cotta; now 
in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (98.892). 





PERSEPHONE’S CROWN 


By Hazel Palmer 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


F THE MANY KINDS OF CROWNS WHICH THE 
ancient Greeks invented for their goddesses, 
none was more elaborate than the series cre- 

ated by the Bocotians in the sixth century B.c. One of 
these may be seen in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(FicuRE 1). It is a large terra-cotta model, standing 
about seven inches high. Around the upper edge of the 
cylinder, which is open top and bottom, are attached 
hundreds of small red bits. In front, behind the up- 
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right disk, is a break where something has been lost. 
Below are four other disks, mold-made with radiating 
petals in low relief, and painted red and black on a 
white ground. In the middle of the wall a sixth disk, 
but larger and completely flat, is set vertically on edge; 
the narrow spokes which decorate it are red, black, and 
yellow. The same colors are used for the decoration 
painted on the wall. The ground is white except for a 
few yellow panels near the top. The patterns are geo- 
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Fig. 2. A goddess; this terra-cotta figurine 
is now in the Boston Museum (01.7763). 


metric, mainly rows of oblique red, black, 
and yellow lines and chevrons, but the 


middle band is composed of floral de- . 


signs, and below the vertical disk is a 
simple volute. 


HAT THE OBJECT is a crown is quite 
‘Tes from contemporary figurines. 
The goddess in FIGURE 2, also in Boston, 
is shown in all her queenly regalia, includ- 
ing a similar headdress. The essential 
features are there—the vertical disk, the 
topmost attachment, and, although sim- 
plified because of the reduced scale, the 
elaborate red rim. From another model 
crown, the fine example in Berlin, the 
character of the missing attachment can 
be determined (FIGURE 3). It is unques- 
tionably a pomegranate. Most of the 
eleven known models, in fact, show this 
fruit, either on the rim, as here, or 
perched on the vertical disk. The decora- 
tion painted on one crown in Athens in- 
cludes a broad band of stylized pome- 
granates (J/DAI 3 (1888) 341-342, fig. 








24; AA 1933 cols. 7-8). 
Their frequent occurrence 
makes it probable that 
the bud-like attachments 
represent pomegranate 
seeds. 

The fringe of seeds 
and the pomegranate on 
the rim, together with the 
angular decoration so 
much like weaving, im- 
mediately suggest a bas- 
ket full of fruits, such 
as a maiden might carry 
on her head. It would be 
an appropriate headdress 
for a goddess of fertility, 
and perhaps the potter of 
the late sixth century ac- 
tually had such a figure 
in mind when he painted 
the cylinder. But we 
know, if the potter did 
not, that the crown had 
another origin, in which 
the emphasis was not on 
the pomegranate but on 
the central disk. Figures 
of the goddess made a 
hundred years or so ear- 
lier, like one in Boston (FIGURE 4), had a headdress 
decorated simply with a huge projecting spiral. Its 
significance is not yet known, but it continued to ap- 
pear on the crown even when other plastic details were 
added (see FIGURE 3), and only toward the end of the 
series did it become simplified and finally disappear. 

The crowns, and also the related figurines, were cer- 
tainly made in Boeotia, and near Thebes, the capital 
of the region, was a sanctuary of Demeter and her 
daughter Persephone. (See Pausanias, ix.25.5.) The 
presence of the sanctuary and the decoration of the 
crowns bring to mind the story of the maiden goddess, 
who, during her first involuntary visit to the under- 
world, tasted a pomegranate. She had been told not to 
touch any food, and the penalty for the six seeds which 
she ate was six months residence with Hades each year. 
The story came into being, of course, to account for 


Fig. 3. A Boeotian terra-cotta crown of the sixth century 
B.C.: now in Berlin (Terrakotteninventar 8401). Re- 
produced from Valentin Mueller, Der Polos, plate 2 


pan 
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the changing seasons and the ancient association of the pomegranate 
with the young goddess. The basic explanation of the latter need be 
sought no further than in the character of the fruit itself: so many 
slippery fat red seeds packed closely within the skin inevitably sug- 
gest abundance and fertility. 


HE EXISTENCE OF THE eleven model crowns indicates that they 
| soos popular and presumably that they had a specific purpose. F 
‘ihat they were actually used on statues of Persephone seems quite 
unlikely. On the other hand, it is known that worshipers dedicated 
at their favorite shrines many kinds of objects more or less appro- 
priate to the presiding deity. What more fitting gift could a votary 
place at the feet of the Theban Persephone than a model of the crown 
which proclaimed both her rank as a goddess and her special role as a 
giver of fruitfulness? 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Fig. 4. Terra-cotta figurine of the seventh century B.c.—a seated god- Vic 
dess. Found in Boeotia; it is now in the Boston Museum (01.7765). til 
pul 
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Lost Cover Found 


In the Autumn 1950 issue of ARCHAEOLOGY (pages 
162-163) a silver treasure from Hamah, in Syria, dat- 
ing from the sixth century of our era, was published 
by Marvin C. Ross. One of the objects was a round 
box which had lost its lid. Its purpose was to contain 
wafers used in the church service. Recently the Walters 
Art Gallery, which owns the treasure, received a silver 
cover from an anonymous donor who said he had rea- 
son to believe that it belonged to the box. It was found 
that the cover fitted the box perfectly. Not only does 
it have similar turning for decoration, but it bore in- 
crustation like that which was on the box before it was 
cleaned. The accompanying photograph shows how 
much more attractive the box is with the cover added, 
and its value for the study of Byzantine silver is now 
greatly increased. 
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A SILVER TREASURE 
FROM DAPHNE-HARBIE 


By Marvin C. Ross 


Chief Curator of Art 
Los Angeles County Museum 


MONG THE FINDS MADE DURING THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
Antioch, in Syria, conducted during the years 1932-39, 
by The Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and Its 

Vicinity, is a small silver treasure found on April 21, 1939. Un- 
til now only one piece from the treasure, a silver statuette, has been 
published (RICHARD STILLWELL, Antioch on the Orontes III, page 
124 and plate 16). The treasure was uncovered in a Roman villa 
at Daphne-Harbie, a suburb of 
Antioch, in what has been called 
room No. 3, in the northeast 
corner (see plan VII in the Re- 
port). Because of the rarity of recorded silver treasures from the region, it 
seems of sufficient importance to publish the pieces together so that those in- 
terested will have easy access to the material. 

The most imposing object is the silver gilt statuette (with pedestal) of Aph- 
rodite. This was allotted to the museum at Antioch. The larger silver plate, al- 
lotted to Worcester, is the most striking of the domestic pieces. The dish came 
in fragments and was carefully restored by Mr. W. J. YOUNG of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The smaller dish (allotted to the Baltimore Museum 


a cc 





Silver statuette, front and back views; height with base, 10 inches. 
(Above and left; photos courtesy Antioch Committee) 


Aphrodite, elaborately dressed and 1951, plate 37), not yet thoroughly studied 
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wearing a diadem, holds a pomegranate 
in her left hand. The object once held in 
the right hand is missing. Professor STILL- 
WELL compares the statuette to several 
bronzes in the De Clercq Collection. Other 
similar bronze statuettes have recently 
been found in a Roman villa at Straubing 
(J. KeEIRN and H. KLtumsacu, Der Ro- 
mische Schatzfund von Straubing, Munich 


and dated. For the modeling of the face 
and hands and also for the drapery, the 
best comparison is with a bronze statuette, 
a personification of a city, loaned by Jo- 
SEPH BRUMMER to the Exhibition of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art in Baltimore 
and now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The latter is usually attributed to the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. 


2 











of Art) was dug up almost intact but was injured in 
transport and has been repaired at The Walters Art 
Gallery. The last item from Daphne-Harbie is a ewer, 
now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, the simplest, 
but to modern taste possibly the most pleasing of all. 

It is exceedingly difficult to date silver found in 
treasures even when coins form part of the find. In 


Silver plate in Worcester Art Museum; di- 
ameter at rim, 131% inches. (Photo courtesy 
Worcester Art Museum) 


The design is handsome and striking. In the cen- 
ter is a rosette surrounded by two interlaced quad- 
rangles forming an eight-pointed star. Immediately 
outside is an acanthus border. The main portion of 
the dish is plain with an outer fluted border. The 
decorative motifs were fairly popular in third—fifth 
century silverwork. A silver bowl with a twelve- 
pointed star about a rosette was found at Weiden 
near Cologne with coins of Constantine. Fragments 
of bowls with fluting were found at Traprain in 
Scotland with coins of Valens, Valentinian and 
Honorius. One of two dishes found at Carthage, 
now in the British Museum, has not only very 
similar fluting but also a Christian monogram. The 
Carthage treasure is said to be fourth to early fifth 
century. Thus the closest comparison for this dish 
seems to be with fourth century work. 
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Silver treasure as found at 
Daphne-Harbie. (Photo courtesy 
Antioch Committee) 

Visible are the statuette (left), 
ewer (above) and one plate. Scale 
is in centimeters. 


the past, domestic silver no doubt continued in use for 
generations just as it does in modern times. However, 
the majority of the comparisons point to a date in the 
fourth century for the Daphne-Harbie treasure. This is 
inferred not only from the comparisons for the stat- 
uette of Aphrodite but also for the domestic pieces. 
Further researches and discoveries may alter this con- 
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clusion. The present note, however, is intended to call 
attenticn to the find rather than to make definitive pro- 
nouncements about silver from the late antique world. 


Silver ewer in Dumbarton Oaks Collection; height, 8 inches. 
(Photo courtesy Dumbarton Oaks Collection) 


Of beaten silver, it has a cast and chiseled handle with an addi- 
tional piece to brace the thumb when pouring liquids. Similar 
ewers have been found in treasures of various dates, one from the 
“House of Menander’” at Pompeii, the find from Chaource now in 
the British Museum (the latest coins are of Postumus, mid-third 
century, although recently a fourth century date has been suggested 
for the treasure), and two ewers discovered in Nubia in the ex- 
cavations at Ballana and Qustul with objects of the fourth century 
or later. 
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Silver dish in Baltimore Museum of Art; di- 
ameter at rim, 774 inches. (Photo courtesy 
Walters Art Gallery) 


In the center is an elaborate star made in a 
feather design. The feather design continued to be 
characteristic of silverwork from the Mediterranean 
region as late as the sixth century, as seen on two 
liturgical fans, one in the Archaeological Museum 
in Istanbul, the other in The Dumbarton Oaks Col- 
lection. The closest comparison, however, is per- 
haps with the feather design on the rim of the two 
silver cups found, during the late war, with the 
fourth century treasure of Mildenhall in England. 














PLAYA GRANDE: 


Primitive Elegance in Pre-Tiahuanaco Peru 


By Louis M. Stumer 


For over a year Louis Stumer has been engaged 


in surveying and excavating in the vicinity of Lima, 
é é& i 


Peru, where he is also studying at the Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. He is a graduate of 
Yale (B.A., 1936) and his excavations are being conducted under the auspices of this university (assisted 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation) and with the cooperation of the Direcién de Arqueologia of the Min- 
isterio de Educacién Publica of Peru. The complete account of the Playa Grande dig is to appear as part 
of a report on the Pre-Tiahuanaco Sequence of the Central Coast of Peru. This will include the sites of 
Marquez (excavated September 1952-February 1953) and Vista Alegre, where work has been progressing 


this spring. 


HE CENTRAL PERUVIAN COAST OF PRE-IN- 

caic times has too often been described as ‘‘a 

; region of primitive fisher-folk,” and it has 
been comparatively neglected, archaeologically speak- 
ing, in spite of many sites within easy range of Lima. 
It has been considered a relatively backward area in 
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which strong cultural tides from north and south 
swirled and eddied almost unimpeded, until the Tta- 
huanaco invasion brought some measure of fusion and 
interrupted the development of regional cultures. 

The warlike and powerful Mochica kingdom of the 
Nerth Coast with its great temples and magnificent 
portrait jars, the South Coast 
textiles of Paracas, glowing 
with jewel-like colors, and 
the wonderful polychrome 
vessels of the nearby Nazca 
region, with their weird styl- 
ized figures and porcelain- 
like fabric, have captured 
the bulk of attention up to 
the present. And rightly so, 
from an artistic point of 
view; but it is now becom- 
ing apparent that the Cen- 
tral Coast was not marking 
time while these things were 
going on. 

Pachacamac, Cajamar- 
quilla and the necropolis of 
Ancén are well known to 
Peruvianists and American- 
ists in general but have been 
Fig. 1. Aerial photograph of 
the Ancén-Playa Grande area, 
showing the modern resort 
town of Ancon at the right 
and the excavations at left. 
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struction is used today in very poor houses along the Peruvian 
coast. The shovel gives some idea of the depth of the digging. 


regarded mostly as isolated religious centers in an area 
of little importance. In his excavations in the Chancay 
valley the late, great MAx UHLE encountered a fine 
ware decorated in dignified, somber combinations of 


black, red and white, and 
distinguished by the highly 
stylized interlocking fish or 
serpent heads used as the 
main element of design. 
DUNCAN STRONG in 
1941-42 found this style 
strongly entrenched in the 
lower levels of his strati- 
graphic cuts below the 
Temple of the Sun_ at 
Pachacamac. At the same 
time GORDON WAILLEY 
was finding it at Cerro de 
la Tiinidad to the north 
during his fine work in es- 
tablishing the White-on- 
Red style which flourished 
in North and Central Peru 
some centuries before 
Christ. Since, however, 
archaeology is 
still in its youth and there 


Peruvian 
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Fig. 2. (Left) Playa Grande Cut 1. An area of small house sites dis- 
tinguishable by low shell or ash mounds. A stratigraphic cut has been 
prepared in the house site in the foreground, and the workmen are 


extending the trench to 
the next mound. The des- 
ert nature of the terrain at 
present can be seen, but 
there is ample evidence of 
wells in prehistoric times. 


Fig. 3. (Right) Playa 
Grande Cut 2. Strati- 
graphic cut in refuse heap. 
Approximately three me- 
ters of tightly packed 
house refuse and ash were 
encountered here. In the 
right foreground are the 
remains of a cane and clay 
house wall. The same con- 


tention they deserve. 
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Fig. 4. A simulated burial in Cut 3 with a log taking 
the place of the corpse. The stretcher is typical of 
burials of the Interlocking culture, but the grave is 
oriented east-west, while all real graves are north- 
south. The log is not as unimportant as it may seem, 
since wood of this size was, and is, extremely scarce 
along the arid and virtually barren Peruvian coast. 








is too much work for too few archaeologists, the Inter- 
locking culture and its area have not received the at- 


Recent excavations at Playa Grande throw some 


light on this little known 
culture which, with its de- 
scendant and allied cul- 
ture, the Proto-Lima or 
Nieveria, existed on the 
Central Coast from the 
end of White-on-Red to 
the time of Tiahuanaco. 
Roughly speaking, this pe- 
riod appears to date 200 
B.C. to 600 A.D., contem- 
porary with Salinar, Vira 
and Mochica in the North, 
and Nazca A and B in the 
South. 

Playa Grande lies some 
twenty miles north of 
Lima and two miles south 
of Ancén (FiGuRE 1). It 
isa horseshoe-shaped beach 
divided by a rocky prom- 
ontory and surrounded on 
three sides by the barren, 
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jagged foothills of the Andes which march to the sea 
all along the coast of Peru. To the west the waves of 
the Pacific break upon it, impeded only by several 
rocky islets, white with the guano of a tremendous 
number of sea birds. It takes a heavy fish population to 
support the birds who, in their turn, contribute to agri- 
culture a highly effective fertilizer. These two necessi- 
ties, fish and guano, appear to have been important 
factors in the early settlement of the site. The one fac- 
tor lacking at present is water, but the excavations dis- 
closed evidence of ancient wells, long dry, and each 
house site had its large clay storage jars for daily use. 


BOUT TWO hundred yards from the sea, the beach 
A proper rises abruptly some fifty feet and be- 
comes a semicircular plain covering approximately a 
square mile. The seaward half is covered with regular 
rows of shell mounds extending in a north-south di- 
rection. The ash level in the mounds is usually about 
two inches under the shell but is frequently discernible 
on the surface. Thorough surface reconnaissance 


Photographs for this article were made by Pamela 
Siumer, Abraham Guillen and the author. For a 
brief report on Mr. Stumer’s excavation at Marquez 
and an illustration of painting found there, see 
"Archaeological News,” page 53. 





Fig. 5. (Left) Pottery found in simulated tomb in Cut 3. The bottom 
olla is a good example of the White-zoned type of the White-on-Red 
style, while the small bowl on top, used as a stopper, is a fine example 
of the classic type of the Interlocking style, showing co-existence of 
these two styles for a time. The white-zoned olla is illustrated below. 


Fig. 6 (Below) Two classic Interlocking vessels found in simulated 
tomb in Cut 3. The beaker at right has been broken and mended, a 
fairly common practice of the primitive inhabitants of Playa Grande. 


yielded great numbers of sherds, those identified being 
all of the Interlocking style. Examination of aerial 
photographs taken by the Peruvian Air Force dis- 
closed that four rather isolated mounds were really 
square temples with well defined ground plans. With 
the cooperation and permission of the Peruvian Min- 
istry of Public Education, excavations were begun on 
June 2, 1952. In mid-August they were suspended un- 
til the findings could be checked with other specimens 
of the same period and with the results of work now 
under way in an important site of the same period at 
Marquez, at the mouth of the Chillon river, only nine 
miles from the heart of Lima. 

Four cuts were made. The first (FIGURE 2) was a 
stratigraphic cut in one of the small shell mounds. 
This, as expected, turned out to be a house site. An 
analysis of the stratigraphy was made to determine the 


Fis. 7. Tee 
White-zoned olla 
shown in situ in 
Fig. 5. The form 
is typical of its 
style (the White- 
on-Red) and, 
minus the white, 
carries through 
into the Early 
Lima period. It 
is never found on 
the Central Coast of Peru after the Tiahuanaco invasion. 
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Fig. 8. Tomb 8, a typical two-body 
grave found in Cut 4. The body in 
the foreground is wrapped in simple 
cotton textiles while the body under 
the stretcher is wrapped in wool with 
Interlocking designs and has neck- 
laces. This seeming master-servant re- 
lationship is known in two examples. 
The pottery was encountered above 
the body and has been removed. 


period of occupation, and a trench 
was extended to the next house for 
examination of a typical sample of 
the living area. The second cut 
(FIGURE 3) was a simple strati- 
graphic cut through the center of a 
large rubbish heap at the seaward 
side of the area. Cut Three, an un- 
successful effort to find the settle- 
ment’s cemetery, disclosed the in- 
teresting and almost unknown practice of simulated 
burial (FiGuREs 4 and 5). In Cut Four, in the ceme- 
tery finally located in the center of the inhabited area, 
were excavated twelve tombs, which provided thirty 
bodies for anthropological examination. 

Since the stratigraphic analysis is still incomplete, 
the findings of Cuts Three and Four are thus far the 
most significant and certainly the most fascinating. 
The practice of simulated burial (confirmed by Ma- 
RINO GONZALEZ in his present excavations at Ancon 
for the Peruvian Government) is certainly provoca- 
tive. Did these people, living by the sea two thousand 
years ago, thus commemorate one of their number lost 
in the ocean? Or is this a religious or sorcerer’s rite of 
whose significance we are not aware? There is as yet 
no answer, but here was a burial, except for the corpse, 
complete to the rope-bound wooden stretcher or litter 
found with eighty percent of the actual bodies exca- 
vated. The contents of the grave included decorated 
mates or gourds, an unfired clay bowl, potters’ mate- 
rials and innumerable nests of herbs, hair or textiles 


Fig. 9. Tomb 9 in Cut 4 showing in the foreground the 
typical grave-marker stake. The wrapped infant’s body 
at left is on a stretcher in its own shallow depression 
and with a cracked pottery vessel, while at right appears 
the stretcher of an adult. Five bodies, two adult and 
three infant, were found in this tomb, along with jew- 
elry, parrots and pieces of both fired and unfired pottery. 
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surrounded the simulated 
corpse in a circular fashion and ap- 
pear to be offerings. 

The simple pottery is beautifully 
made and highly polished and bears 
the fine, classic version of the inter- 

j, locking fish heads mentioned above 
( FIGURE 6). One fragmentary small 
bowl, however, is the highly pol- 
ished, fine, black type which will be 
defined in a subsequent report on 
the Interlocking culture. One ex- 
quisite red bowl, bearing the classic 
interlocking rim, was used as a 
stopper and bound to the top of a 
typical olla of the White-Zoned type 
of the White-on-Red style (FIGURE 
7). This tends to confirm GORDON 
WILLEY’s conclusions from his ex- 
cavations at Cerro de la Trinidad 
(STRONG, WILLEY and CORBETT, 

Archaeological Studies in Peru 1941-42) that this 
type of White-on-Red is the latest and continues into 
the Interlocking period. It helps to establish the com- 
parative time of the classic Interlocking style, espe- 
cially when combined with the discovery of a White- 
Zoned storage olla in a hole in Cut One which also 
contained broken classic Interlocking vessels. Charcoal 
from Cut Three will undergo a carbon 14 analysis to 
check this theory. A final strange feature of the simu- 
lated burial was the east-west orientation instead of the 
invariable north-south of actual graves. 

Cut Four was made in a large, cuutrally located 
mound which was identified as a burial site because of 
the relative absence of shell and other normal house 
refuse and the presence of a well-constructed stone, 


which 











adobe and cane roof thirty inches below the surface. 
Perhaps because so little has been published on the 
culture, the findings at Cut Four were startling, at 
least to those engaged in the excavations. Most surpris- 
ing were the method of burial, the fine lapidary work, 
the quality of the textiles, the strange custom of in- 





Fig. 10. A barbaric custom of an otherwise peaceful-appearing people. 
Two trophy heads or grave offerings from Cut 4, consisting of well made 
baskets with the skin of human heads, hair and all, stretched and sewn 
over them. The nose on the left is backed up with wood, the one on the 
right with bone. Being less well preserved, the latter is a boon to the 
weak-stomached and also to those who wish to study its construction! 


cluding birds in the graves and the pot- 
tery types. 

Burials were located in previously un- 
disturbed soil from one to five feet below 
the level of the above-mentioned roof 
( FIGURES 8 and 9). However, the mouths 
of the tombs were all at the same level, 
and no evidence of superposition or of 
some tombs antedating others was en- 
countered. The condition of the bodies 
and their accompanying textiles was uni- 
formly bad—the bones friable and the 
textiles carbonized. Most tombs contained 
multiple burials, only two out of twelve 
being single. Horizontal burial was the 
order of the day, wrappings were confined 
to three layers at most, and there was no 
evidence of secondary burial. Most of the children, 
twelve of the thirty bodies found, had their own 
wooden litters or stretchers, as did all the adults of im- 
portance. This brings us to a strange point: in the two 
richest adult graves, naked or poorly clothed bodies 
were found in attitudes which suggest that slaves or 
servitors were buried alive with their masters or mis- 
tresses. The head of the most important personage in 
almost every tomb is marked by undecorated wooden 
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stakes twelve to eighteen inches long, their tops reach- 
ing to just below the roof level. 

Above the graves were numerous onion-shaped ob- 
jects wrapped in corn husks or fine human-hair rope. 
The contents were almost always balls of fine cotton 
thread, and the objects themselves seem to be grave 
offerings. They were found just be- 
low roof level in company with nests 
of, or single, ceramic vessels of excel- 
lent quality, but usually broken and 
repaired. A great number of wocden 
points, believed by some to be chil- 
dren’s tops and by others to be fish- 
net floats, also appeared at this level. 
Here too were discovered the weird 
and forbidding basket-masks shown 
in FIGURE 10. 

The bodies were generally laid face 
down with their stretchers on top of 
them. One pottery vessel, in human 
form, was found carefully placed in 
the same attitude! Possibly this posi- 
tion stems from the settlement’s prox- 
imity to the sea and has reference to 


Fig. 11. Four necklaces from Tombs 4, 9 and 10. Left to right: rose 
quartz, jadeite and turquoise; rose quartz, lapis lazuli and spondylus 
shell; rose quartz and lapis lazuli; obsidian and spondylus shell. 





the usual position of a drowned body. At any rate it 1s 
not accidental but possesses a definite significance. 
The use of semiprecious and rare stones for small 
objects is noteworthy. Spindle whorls of rose quartz 
and alabaster are frequent, and all whorls are of pol- 
ished stone, often decorated with incised lines or chev- 
rons. Two small stone bowls, only two and three-quar- 
ter inches in diameter, perfectly made and highly 
polished, are other examples of lapidary skill. The 
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Fig. 12. Two bone dolls or amulets, from the inner 
wrappings of a child from Tomb 10. Another example 
of the unsuspected craftsmanship encountered. These 
are unlike any Peruvian artifacts heretofore known. 


stone appears to be a very hard, black, veined volcanic 
rock similar to obsidian. Necklaces combining rose 
quartz, turquoise, lapis lazuli and jadeite are common 
(FiGuRE 11). The beads are well polished and pierced, 
many possessing holes too small for the thinnest mod- 
ern needle. The method of making these holes is baf- 
fling, metal tools being unknown at the time, although 
fine, worked, ornamental gold has been found in an 
important site of the period. Worked spondylus shell 
ornaments, necklaces and beads were universally popu- 
lar, and the bone dolls shown in FIGURE 12 are re- 
markable examples of the small carved objects of the 
time. \ 

Embroidered textiles of fine llama or vicufia wool 
had as many as five or six colors. The more popular 
cotton is of excellent quality and good weave, and tie- 
dyeing with circle patterns is also used for cotton fab- 
rics. These sometimes have embroidered wool borders 
in the Interlocking style. It is unfortunate that the tex- 
tiles are in a miserable state of preservation. 

Birds, usually of brilliant plumage, from the jungle 
some 250 miles away, were often encountered in the 
tombs of Cut Four (FIGURE 13). Adults often had 
brightly colored macaws near their heads, while chil- 
dren had the smaller birds wrapped next to their bod- 
ies. Only two graves had no evidence of some form of 
avian life. In one grave an exotic blue and orange 
macaw nestled in a shallow hole near the head of an 
adult, its wings tightly wrapped about six miniature 
unfired clay vessels of various shapes. These small, 
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unfired vessels are common (about twenty-two having 
been found) and are most helpful as clues to the 
ceramic forms of the period. The curious ornithotropic 
aspect of Playa Grande must await excavation at other 
Interlocking sites to determine whether it is typical 
of the culture or whether it is a tribal symbol or part 
of a religious rite. All that can now be said is that it 
seems unlikely that here was a prehistoric colony of 
jungle-bird fanciers! 

The ceramics suggest that Cut Four is later than 
Cuts One, Two and Three. The pure Interlocking 
motifs have degenerated, although on textiles they 
still retain their original form. Their execution, how- 
ever, is sloppy, and they are no longer the dominant 
theme. Negative painting, double spouts, modeled 
forms and other features suggest the Vira and Gal- 


Fig. 13. Almost perfectly preserved green and red par- 
rot found in the grave of two children in Tomb 2, Cut 
4, The grave-marker stake is at the top of the picture. 
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Fig. 14. Two cups from Tombs 5 and 8 of Cut 4. The left-hand cup 
is decorated inside and out with negative and positive painted circles 
suggesting the tie-dyed textiles of the period, while the rim has a 
decadent Interlocking motif. It is black-slipped red ware. The right- 
hand cup is highly polished and plain black, probably late in date. 


Fig. 15. (Right) Black-slipped, red, white, orange and dark red deco- 
rated ceramic figure of a woman found in Tomb 9 of Cut 4. Although 
crude by later Peruvian standards in other areas, this spouted whis- 
tling jar is remarkably advanced for the Central Coast at this time. 
The woman holds the strap of an embroidered bag similar to those 
used by Peruvian Indians today. The Late Interlocking modeled wares 
seem to be the forerunners of the much better known Nieveria style. 








linazo culture of the North, although the quality and 
polish of the ware is still as fine as in the Classic pe- 
riod. A definite typing for the Interlocking style will 
be suggested in the final report on this series of exca- 
vations. 


HE TENDENCY toward black-slipped red and pol- 
"T shes black vessels (FIGURE 14) 1s strong. Note- 
worthy among the latter are a series of bell-shaped 
cups of a form different from any yet found, although 
they bear a faint resemblance to some discovered by 
WENDELL C. BENNETT in the Callej6n de Huaylas. 
They also resemble some cups in the Nazca “B” 
style, from about four hundred miles south of the 
Callejon. So if one insists on making the form deriva- 
tive, one can really pay one’s money and take one’s 
choice! The modeled vessels (FIGURE 15) definitely 
seem to be the ancestors of the excellent pottery of the 
Nieveria or Proto-Lima style. The modeling technique 
probably comes from the North Coast where it reached 
its zenith in the wonderful portrait jars of the Mochica 
culture, contemporaneous with the Proto-Lima culture 
of the Central Coast. Suffice it to say that Playa 
Grande’s modeled ware was unexpected and helps to 


explain the excellence of the later modeled vessels. 

Cut Four discloses the comparative elegance of the 
time. Ceramics, jewelry, textiles and artifacts combine 
to create an atmosphere of elegance which is greater 
than that of many later and technically more highly 
developed cultures in Peru. Playa Grande, although 
covering a large area, was neither a populous settle- 
ment nor a highly important one. The houses are sim- 
ple and well separated, the temples small and unpre- 
tentious, and the depth of the refuse in the living area 
is generally not great; a smallish population was oc- 
cupying and moving around the site, not constrained 
by force of numbers to continue building their houses 
over those previously abandoned or destroyed. Cer- 
tainly we have no crowded or important place such as 
Cerro de la Trinidad with its lapis-lazuli spindle 
whorls and gold face-masks, or Marquez with its 
highly formal, decorated, trapezoidal temple and the 
still undisclosed artifacts of its many compounds and 
cemeteries. But even in this fishing village there 1s 
much evidence of a civilization artistically advanced 
for its time, with skills and practices which need a 
great deal of further study before the complete story 
of the pre-Tiahuanaco Central Coast can be told. 
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During the last several years little information about archaeological work 
in China has reached the western world. We are, therefore, +~ppy to have 
the opportunity to present a comprehensive and scholarly account of the lat- 
est developments in that country. While this report will certainly not be of 
interest to everyone—in fact, its audience will be extremely limited—we feel 
that no apology is necessary for recording important developments in any 
field of archaeology. It may even be instructive, at times, to display to the 
general view the bare bones of this branch of knowledge. 


Recent Archaeological 
Investigations in China 


By Takeshi Sekino 


The author, a graduate of the Faculty of Letters, Tokyo University (1949), is now 
A. ° ‘ant Professor at that institution as well as Lecturer at Hosei University. He has con- 
ducted numerous excavations both in China and in Japan. His published works include 
An Introduction to Far Eastern Archaeology (1951), A Study of Semicircular Eaves 
Tiles (1952), two other books and about thirty-five articles. 


ITH THE RESUMPTION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL AC- 

WV tivity in China many important excavations have 

been conducted during the last two or three 
years. Among the institutes belonging to the former Cen- 
tral Academy (Chung-yang Yen-chiu-yiian) the Institute 
of History and Philology (Li-shih Yui-yen Yen-chiu-so), 
which has made great contributions to archaeological stud- 
ies, moved together with the Institute of Mathematics 
to T’ai-pei, Formosa, before the occupation of Nanking by 
the Chinese Communists. The Pei-ching T’u-shu Shih- 
liao Chéng-li-so, an organization established in the Institute 
of History and Philology to arrange the historical libraries 
left by the Japanese, remained in Peking and took charge 
of archaeological investigations. 

This institute fell under the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences (Chung-kuo K’o-hsiieh-yiian) when 
it was founded in Peking in November 1949. However, 
the organization acquired independent status as the Ar- 
chaeological Institute (K’ao-ku Yen-chiu-so) when the 
Academy was reformed in June of the following year. 
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This Institute is now located at 9 Wang-fu-ching Ta-chieh 
(formerly Morrison Street), Peking; its president is 
CHENG CHEN-TUO and the vice-presidents are LIANG Ssu- 
YUNG and Hsia Nat. Nearly all of the excavations sum- 
marized in this paper have been conducted by the Archae- 
ological Institute; preliminary reports have been published 
in recent issues of Science Correspondence (K’o-hsiieh 
T’ung-pao), the monthly organ of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences (referred to as K.T.) 


Palaeolithic: 

1. On June 12, 1950, when PEt WEN-CHUNG and others 
visited the Choukoutien region, they learned trom CHANG 
HAI-CH'UAN of the discovery of a new fossil locality. But 
Pei had no opportunity to examine this site in detail; the 
following observations are by CHIA LAN-P’O. This small 
fissure is locate¢ about 1 kilometer south of Locality 1 (the 
Sinanthropus \ocality) and some 50 meters east of Lo- 
cality 13. The deposits at the new locality, which was ex- 
posed by quarrying operations, measure ca. 5 m. from 
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east to west and 2 m. from north to south; on the surface 
they yielded fossil remains of Rhinoceros, Cervus and 
Bibos. On the basis of the color and texture of the soil, 
it is believed that the new locality is contiguous with Lo- 
cality 13, excavated by PEI in 1933-34, and that it is ap- 
proximately of the same age as the latter. Since Locality 
13 contained a stone artifact together with fossil bones of 
over twenty species of vertebrates in deposits slightly older 
than those of Locality 1, it is possible that remains of early 
hominids older than Sinanthropus, as well as additional 
stone implements, will be found at the new locality. (K.T. 
1:3, July 1950). 


Neolithic and Later: 

2. In June 1951 the Archaeological Institute excavated 
at the famous Neolithic site of Yang-shao in Min-ch’ih- 
hsien, Honan. At Locality No. 1, some 500 m. south of 
Yang-shao village, a trench 20 m. long and 2 m. wide 
was dug. Accidentally this crossed an old one that had been 
dug by Dr. J. G. ANDERSSON in the early 1920's. The top 
layer consisted of the cultivated soil, and below this was 
the undisturbed deposit, which yielded gray, black and 
painted pottery mixed together, as reported by ANDERSSON. 
In addition, several stone implements and some animal 
bones were discovered. Of nine extended burials found in 
this horizon, five were adults and the rest infants. In the 
soil filling these burials prehistoric potsherds and stone im- 
plements came to light which were unrelated to the skele- 
tons. Hence it is difficult to accept these burials as Neo- 
lithic, in spite of ANDERSSON’S strong conviction that they 
were such. 

At Locality No. 2, about 200 m. Southwest of Locality 
No. 1, a pit was excavated in which several stone imple- 
ments, charcoal, and a series of typical Yang-shao sherds 
were found. These investigations prove that at this lo- 
cality gray, black and painted pottery were used contem- 
poraneously during Late Neolithic times in China. (K.T. 
2:9, Sept. 1951) 


3. Nine prehistoric sites were investigated by the Ar 
chaeological Institute between April and June 1951 at 
Kuang-wu-chén in Ch’éng-kao-hsien, Honan. Two of these 
—Tien-chiin-t’ai and Ch’ing-t’ai—are of particular inter- 
est. At the former locality, which is a small hill about 1.5 
km. southeast of Kuang-wu-chén, a 30 m. trench was dug 
in which five horizons were exposed. Gray pottery of the 
historic period was found in the second stratum, while 
black and painted pottery occurred in both the third and 
fourth levels, mixed together. Many round pits, hearths 
and graves were also discovered. All the burials were ex- 
tended, with the head at the west. 

On a hill near Ch’ing-t’ai village, about 4 km. west of 
Kuang-wu-chén, no less than six prehistoric strata were 
exposed in two trenches. The relation of the horizons 
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yielding gray, black and painted pottery was similar to 
that observed at Tien-chiin-t’ai. No less than sixteen jar 
burials were found, each of which consisted of two or 
three jars and yielded an infant’s skeleton. But no other 
grave offerings were found. At this site many broken pieces 
of plastered houses—the so-called “pai-hui-mien’’—were 
brought to light, and associated with the foundations of 
one of these houses were several post holes measuring 
about 10 cm. in diameter. 

Thus several sites in western Honan have demonstrated 
the fact that a mixed culture characterized by both black 
and painted pottery existed in North China during Neo- 
lithic times, proving the accuracy of ANDERSSON’S ob- 
servations at Yang-shao. (K.T., 2:7, July 1951) 


4. Excavations at a series of prehistoric and Chou pe- 
riod sites in the area drained by the Fén-ho and Ch’an- 
shui rivers in Shansi were conducted by the Archaeological 
Institute between April and June 1951. Investigations at 
twelve localities in the Fén-ho region revealed traces of 
prehistoric ash pits and ash deposits. One type of these ash 
pits had a large opening and a pan-shaped base and 
yielded mainly painted pottery, the decoration of which 
was fairly well developed and reminiscent of that from 
other sites in southern Shansi and western Honan. A sec- 
ond type of ash pit had a small opening and, a flat bottom; 
these contained mainly coarse gray pottery with string-im- 
pressed decoration. It is reported that the latter occurred 
at a slightly deeper level than the former, thus establishing 
the chronological sequence of these two types of Neolithic 
ash pits. 

In this same region ash pits, ash deposits and tombs 
of the Chou period are fairly widely distributed. At these 
sites /7-tripod pots with short legs, bronze knives, arrow- 
heads and axes, bone awls and needles were found. In 
the tombs the main relics consisted of //-tripod pots, but 
in some cases wooden coffins, remains of cinnabar, and 
shell ornaments came to light. Tombs of the Chan-kuo and 
Ch'in periods were also excavated; the burials in them 
were usually contracted and generally accompanied by pots. 
Various other sites dug on the west bank of the Ch’an- 
shui river were of similar type. (K.T. 2:9, Sept. 1951) 


5. On the slopes of Mt. Hsi-t’uan, about 4 km. south- 
west of Chi-lin, Manchou, there are a number of prehis- 
toric tombs. In October 1950 the Central Cultural Section 
(Chung-yang Wén-hua-pu) of the Chinese Government 
permitted more than twenty scholars (PEI WEN-CHUNG, 
Cu1A LAN-P’O and others) to excavate these tombs. They 
discovered nineteen cists constructed of granite slabs and 
measuring 1.5—1.7 m. long. Most of these were concen- 
trated in an area 250 m. sq.; they occurred about 1 m. 
below the surface of the ground. All the burials were con- 
tracted with both arms crossed over the body and the legs 
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generally turned to the right side. In the cists were vari- 
ous types of relics, including stone axes, knives, arrow- 
heads, tubular beads, various shapes of pots and vases, 
spindle-whorls made of earthenware, and ornaments made 
of dog and wild boar tusks. It was observed that the holes 
in the tubular stone beads could only have been made 
with a metal drill. 

A site near the village of Sao-ta-kou, about 4 km. from 
Mt. Hsi-t’uan, was also excavated. Here a cist was found 
which contained a few bronze implements, a small piece 
of iron, as well as stone and earthenware objects. On this 
basis Dr. Pet and his colleagues suggest that these cist 
burials near Chi-lin belong to the Chalcolithic period. 
(K.T. 1:8, Dec. 1950) 


Bronze Age and Later: 

6. During April and May of 1950 the Archacological 
Institute of Academia Sinica resumed excavations at the 
Yin site (Anyang) after an interval of thirteen years. 
While the work was in progress S. V. KisELEV and other 
Russian archaeologists visited the sites. 

West of Ssu-p’an-ma village, situated about 1 km. west 
of Hsiao-tun, seventeen tombs and five deep pits filled 
with ash werz:discovered. The former consisted of rec- 
tangular pits, most of them being 2.5 m. long, 1.2 m. 
wide and 4.5—7 m. deep. Several of these had not been 
pilfered, and in them many pots were found, together with 
imple:nents of bronze, jade and shell. Four oracle-bones, 
one of them incised with seventeen characters, also came 
to light, thereby adding a new locality to the three pre- 
viously known that contain inscribed oracle-bones. 

At Wan-chin-ch’ti and Wang-tao-kou, further to the 
west, which are supposed to have been the quarters of 
the common people under the Yin (Shang) Dynasty, two 
pits filled with ashes were discovered. In this same sector 
there also came to light one deep pit of ordinary type 
and two graves, together with abundant pottery and more 
than ten bronze implements. It is clear that here the se- 
quence of occupation during Yin times was as follows: 
a) dwelling site with pits, b) tombs built on the destroyed 
pits, and again c) dwelling site—houses with stone founda- 
tions and terraces. 


© THE NORTH of Wu-kuan village, in one part of the 
T royat Cemetery to the east of the sector previously 
excavated, thirty-three grave-pits of sacrificial victims and 
a large tomb have been discovered. The grave-pits were 
arranged in good order and contained about two hundred 
headless human skeletons which seemed to belong to the 
offertory skulls found in the large tomb. The latter is a 
subterranean pit 12 m. wide (E-W), 14 m. long (N-S), 
and more than 8 m. deep at the center. It has corridors or 
entrances on both the north and south sides. The tomb 
had already been pilfered several times in antiquity, but 
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in the undisturbed sections were excavated skulls of sacri- 
ficial victims, remains of children, bones of dogs, etc., near 
the surface. Lower down there were thirty-four additional 
sacrificial victims with burial offerings that included orna- 
ments of bronze, stone, jade, bone and wood, as well as 
remains of fifteen to sixteen animals near the already pil- 
fered wooden coffin. Among the burial offerings is a large 





Musical instrument of gray limestone; it responds 
to a blow with a clear, ringing note. The face is 
beautifully decorated with a conventionalized tiger. 
From the Yin Dynasty (about 1400-1200 B.C.) 


musical instrument (ch’ing), made of a sonorous stone 
and perfectly preserved, probably one of the most im- 
portant single finds brought to light during the course of 
the excavation. 

The rectangular wooden coffin, which lay in the center 
of the tomb, is over 5 m. wide (E-W), 6 m. long (N-S), 
and 2.8 m. high, the depth below the present surface of 
the ground measured to the base of the coffin being about 
7.2 m. Beneath the center of the latter there was a small 
pit 1.2 m. deep which contained a sacrificial victim. 

Within the northern corridor were found three rec- 
tangular sacrificial pits, one of them at the north end in 
the center of the corridor, and the other two at the east 
and west walls to the south of the former. Each contained 
four to six horses’ skeletons, sixteen in all. Attached to the 
head and neck of these skeletons were found bells and 
various types of harness typical of the Yin period, which 
may be compared with those found in sites of the later 
Chou Dynasty. Between the east and west horse-sacrificial 
pits a rectangular pit for human victims was discovered, 
somewhat shorter than the former and containing two 
human skeletons sitting at the north end, probably sacri- 
ficial gate-keepers. Above the southern end of each of the 
east and west pits containing horses’ skeletons was found 
a single horse skeleton arranged as though watching the 
gate. 

Within the south corridor a dog’s skeleton was discov- 
ered near the east side of the entrance, to the south of 
which there was a rectangular pit with four bridled horses’ 
skeletons. Near the center of the tomb a human skeleton 
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and a jade arrowhead were found. The former was in a 
kneeling position facing the south, probably also guarding 
the gate. On the west side were discovered several skeletons 
of horses. 

The above-mentioned finds suggest that the south cor- 
ridor was the front, and the north one the rear entrance. 
The previously pilfered coffin lay in the center of the 
tomb surrounded by human and animal sacrifices on all 
sides, by a human guard underneath, and by numerous 
human skulls above. (K.T. 1:1, 2, 3 and 4, May-Aug. 
1950. ) 


7. From October 1950 to January 1951 the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute excavated tombs of the Yin (Shang) Dynasty 
and the Chan-kuo (Warring States) period in Hui-hsien, 
Honan. At Liu-li-ko, about 1 km. east of the district city, 
they found ash pits and tombs of the Yin Dynasty as well 
as more than fifty small tombs and a large grave pit of the 
Chan-kuo period. Several bronze vessels, weapons and 
sherds of engraved white pottery were found in the Yin 
tombs, resembling types unearthed at the Yin-hst site at 
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Remains of horses and 19 wooden chariots found 
in a grave pit of the Warring States period 
(about 450-200 B.C.). Illustrations are made 
from China Reconstructs, July-August 1952 


Anyang. In the Chan-kuo grave pit’ many skeletons of 
horses and nineteen wooden chariots were discovered. 
Near the village of Ku-wei, approximately 2.5 km. east 
of the district city, there were excavated three large tombs 
of the Chan-kuo period. There was no mound over them, 
but there were traces of a structure on the ground demon- 
strating the existence of a new type of tomb in ancient 
China. Their burial chambers were built of wood and 
measured ca. 20 m. sq., the floor being 17-18 m. below 
ground level. Since they had been pilfered several times 


in antiquity, almost all the contents were lost with the 
exception of fragments of the lacquered coffins (examples 
of which are in the possession of the national museums at 
Stockholm and Tokyo), together with pieces of gold and 
silver openwork, bronze ornaments, jade objects, cowrie 
shells and potsherds. Alongside these large tombs there 
were three smaller ones. These were also excavated and in 
one of them a splendid golden belt-buckle inlaid with bits 
of jade and stained glass came to light. Finally, it is of 
great interest to note that several iron implements, includ- 
ing axes, knives, hoes and ploughshares, were recovered 
during the course of the excavations in this area. (K.T. 
1:8, Dec. 1950; 2:2, Feb. 1951; and 2:3, March 1951) 


Han Period: 

8. Between October 1951 and February 1952 the activi- 
ties of the Archaeological Institute included the excava- 
tion of 162 tombs at five separate localities in the north 
and south suburbs of Ch’ang-sha, Hunan. All of these 
were found on low hills, and most of them date from the 
Chan-kuo (Warring States) and the Former or Western 
Han periods. 

The tombs of the Ch’u Dynasty of the Chan-kuo period 
in general had burial chambers and an underground pas- 
sage. The chamber was built mostly of wood, and the 
largest one measured 5 m. long and 4.2 m. wide, its floor 
being 8 to 9 m. below ground level. Some of these struc- 
tures were preserved so well that pilferers had been unable 
to break into them without using a saw or an axe. In these 
instances, the skeletons were found in perfect condition, 
even the hair on the head remaining. The wooden coffins 
were rectangular; they were coated with lacquer, red in- 
side and black outside. Mortuary objects of various types 
were found, including bronze vessels, weapons, mirrors, 
pottery, bamboo documents, wooden figures and lacquer- 
wares—all perfectly preserved by the moisture. 

Tombs of the Former or Western Han period were 
larger than those of the Ch’u Dynasty. They had high 
mounds over them, long corridors or passages, and large 
wooden chambers. Among them two—Nos. 203 and 204 
—contained very remarkable relics. In No. 203 an ingot 
of gold weighing 25 grams, more than 200 blocks of lead, 
glazed pottery, bronze vessels, mirrors, jade ornaments, 
lacquer-wares and various wooden objects (including hu- 
man figures, chamber pots, miniatures of chariots and of 
a boat) were found. 

The Latter or Eastern Han tombs were all built of bricks, 
but most of them had been pilfered and nothing remained 
except a few fragments of mortuary pottery. During the 
excavation of these tombs several prehistoric objects came 
to light, indicating an earlier occupation of the area. These 
latter are described as stone implements, hard pottery with 
stamped designs, and some in the shape of //- and fing- 
tripods. (K.T. 3:7, July 1952) 
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Hissas 

The author of “Early Food Produc- 
ers: Excavations in Iraqi Kurdistan” 
in the Autumn 1952 issue of ARCHAE- 
OLOGY informs us that in the caption 
of the illustration at the head of the 
article (page 157) religious significance 
has mistakenly been attributed to the 
“rugs” spread around the edges of the 
excavation. These so-called ‘‘prayer 
rugs” (an editorial emendation) are 
really Aissas, large squares of goathair 
cloth that are used to carry off debris 
or, as in this instance, to collect objects 
which have been dug up. The workmen 
who carry off the debris are called 
“hissa boys,” as they are often called 
“basket boys’ in excavations where 
baskets are used for this purpose. 


Excavations in Palestine 


The American School in Je-usalem 
again resumed excavations at Dhiban 
[see ARCHAEOLOGY 5(1952) 123} 
in mid-October 1952 and continued 
through the third week of November, 
when the weather made it necessary to 
stop. Dr. A. D. TUSHINGHAM, Direc- 
tor of the School, was assisted by the 
Fellows and students. Work was con- 
centrated on two projects, the search 
for tombs and the attempt to plan and 
reconstruct in drawing the important 
building which stood at the southeast 
corner of the mound. This building ap- 
pears to have had a long history, com- 
prising at least three building periods. 
Further study is required to unravel its 
complicated development and to estab- 
lish the dates of the various reconstruc- 
tions. 

In the building were found three 
tombs dating from the sixth or seventh 
century. Each contained a cross and a 
good deal of jewelry—beads, bracelets, 
earrings and finger rings. One also con- 
tained an intact blown glass bottle. A 
Byzantine vaulted tomb was discovered 
a short distance from the site. Although 
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rifled in antiquity it still contained a 
glass bottle, a bronze belt buckle and 
some bits of jewelry. 

In January work recommenced on 
the joint British-American dig at the 
site of Jericho. The excavation is again 
directed by Miss KATHLEEN KENYON, 
who arrived in Jerusalem at the end of 
December. 


News from Peru 

We are informed that a society for 
Peruvian anthropology (Sociedad para 
la Antropologia Peruana) was formed 
in November 1952. Its aims are, in gen- 
eral, similar to those of the Society 
for American Archaeology. The Pres- 
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ident is Dr. RicHARD P. SCHAEDEL; 
Vice-President, Dr. PEDRO WEIss; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. P. COATES; Treasurer, Mr. 
Louis M. StuMkR. The Society has al- 
ready sponsored two round table dis- 
cussions and is planning to publish a 
quarterly bulletin. There is also to be 
an annual series of seven or eight lec- 
tures. Annual membership ($6.50) is 
open to all. Address: Sociedad para la 
Antropologia Peruana, Museo de la 
Cultura Peruana, Avda. Alfonso 
Ugarte 650, Lima, Peru. 


L NEWS 


Early in the year Louis M. STUMER, 
working ten miles from the center of 
Lima, Peru, found the best preserved 
and best executed frescoes of the pre- 
Tiahuanacoid periods yet discovered on 
the Peruvian coast. These are painted on 
the walls of the inner court of the 
temple of Cerro Culebra, which is lo- 
cated on the Hacienda Marquez at the 
mouth of the Chillén river (see photo- 
graph). The court is trapezoidal in 
form (63 x 32 x 24 meters), as is the 
entire temple (250 x 150 x 121 meters). 

Nine different colors are found on 
the frescoes, which are painted on a 
fine clay slip laid on a tapia (mud) 
wall. The motives are of Playa Grande 
(Interlocking) types and show much 
Recuay (Callejon de Huaylas) influ- 
ence. Their estimated age (from com- 
parison with known carbon 14 dates) 
is 2000 years plus or minus 250. To 
date twenty-three meters of the fres- 
coed walls have been revealed and this 
section is being re-covered for protec- 
tion until the whole can be systemati- 
cally cleared next year. In the meantime, 
Mr. STUMER writes, he is testing frag- 
ments with various plastic compounds 
to find the best preservative. 


Discoveries in Greece 

Several of the foreign archaeological 
schools are conducting excavations at 
various sites and important discoveries 
have recently been made. 

At Olympia, where the German 
Archaeological Institute is working in 
the ancient stadium, votive objects have 
been unearthed which had been buried 
when the stadium was reconstructed 
in the fourth century B.c. Perhaps the 
most interesting find is a bronze batter- 
ing ram, the first ever found, dating 
from shortly after the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. Heretofore known 
only from pictures, this four-sided sheet 
of metal (about ten inches high, three- 
eighths of an inch thick) was intended 
to cap the end of a long beam, which 
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would have been held by a number of 
soldiers. The interesting feature of the 
battering ram is that on each side a 
ram’s head is represented in relief. 
The origin of this weapon’s name is 
thus vividly explained. Among the 
other finds is a bronze griffin’s head, 
dating from the seventh century, the 
earliest cast bronze head of this kind 
ever found. A handsome bronze kouros 
(youth) about seven inches high was 
also discovered. Dating from the third 
quarter of the sixth century B.C., he 
wears an unusual crown. 

At Argos the French School has made 
interesting discoveries in the ancient 
city and its cemetery. One of the finest 
pieces of pottery is a seventh century 
vase fragment with a vivid representa- 
tion of Polyphemus being blinded by 
Odysseus and his men. 

In Athens the American School is 
again at work in the Agora, where ex- 
cavations began in February. At Cor- 
inth the Museum’s exhibition galleries 
are being reorganized by Professor 
CHARLES H. MorGAN, who is also ex- 
ploring the southwest corner of the 
Agora. 


Afghanistan Expedition 

Having concluded an agreement with 
the Afghan Ministry of Education 
for conducting archaeological research 
jointly with the Kabul Museum, the 
University of Pennsylvania’s expedi- 
tion is scheduled to begin work in July. 

Professor RODNEY S. YOUNG of the 
University Museum, who has been ex- 
cavating during the spring at Gordion, 
Turkey, is to lead the new expedition. 
He will be joined by Dr. SCHUYLER 
CAMMANN and Miss DoroTHy Cox 
and work in Afghanistan is expected to 
begin early in July. The first campaign 
will focus on a Buddhist site, but pre- 
Buddhist sites are also to be searched 
for, probably north of the Hindu Kush 
and possibly in Herat Province. In 1954 
cave sites are to be explored by Dr. 
CARLETON COON. 


Used Clothing for Greece 

Friends of the American School in 
Athens who wish to donate used cloth- 
ing for the employees of the School— 
and it may be mentioned that the need 
is still very great—are requested to 
send their parcels, marked USED 





Antiquities from Israel 

An exhibit of antiquities and histori- 
cal objects brought from Israel is being 
presented in this country by the Ameri- 
can Fund for Israel Institutions. Lead- 
ing Israeli archaeologists selected the 
objects from museums in Israel, as well 
as from private collections, and Dr. 
STERLING A. CALLISEN, Dean of Edu- 
cation of the Metropolitan Museum of 
art, made a special trip to Israel to co- 
ordinate plans for the exhibition. The 
exhibit, called “From the Land of the 


Bible,” includes vases, seals, coins, 
lamps, sculpture, mosaics and _glass- 
ware, ranging in date from the prehis- 
toric period to the Byzantine. Shown 
here is a portion of a mosaic from the 
synagogue at Beth Alpha (sixth cen- 
tury A.D.), representing the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, which is included in the ex- 
hibit. 

After a period at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art beginning June 14th, 
the exhibit will be shown in other ma- 
jor cities of the United States. 





CLOTHING FOR ASCS, to Mrs. E. L. 
SMITHSON, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. The clothing 
will be collected and forwarded to 
Athens. It is particularly requested that 
clothing be sent through this channel, 
and not directly to the School. 


Inexpensive Books 

The Classical Weekly's fourth an- 
nual list of inexpensive books for teach- 
ing the classics, which also includes 
titles dealing with art and archaeology, 
appeared in the issue for January 5, 
1953. This useful reference list may be 
obtained for 30 cents from the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, Ford- 
ham University, 441 East Fordham 
Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


New AIA Societies 

The year 1953 has begun auspi- 
ciously for the ARCHAEOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE. Two new local societies were 


organized during its first two months. 

The Central Missouri Society held its 
first meeting at Columbia, Missouri, on 
January 16th, when Professor Por- 
PHYRIOS DiKalos of the Cyprus Mu- 
seum lectured on “The Excavations at 
Enkomi.” The officers elected were: 
President, Dean HUBER O. CROFT of 
the College of Engineering, University 
of Missouri; Vice-President, Professor 
WILLIAM E. GWATKIN, JR. of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages and 
Archaeology, University of Missouri; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ROBERT F. G. 
SPIER of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, University of Mis- 
souri. The society has at present thirty- 
seven members. 

The first meeting of the Kentucky 
Society was held on February 26th at 
Lexington, Kentucky. Professor GEORGE 
E. Mytonas of Washington Univer- 
sity spoke on his recent excavations at 
Mycenae. The officers of the new so- 
ciety are: President, Professor WIL- 
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114M S. WeBB, Professor of Physics 
and Anthropology, University of Ken- 
tucky; Vice-President, Professor Jo- 
NAH W. D. SKILEs of the Department 
of Ancient Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kentucky; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. A. E. Baxter, D.D.S. 
The society has fifty-six members. 


New Sumerian Law Code 


Written laws about three hundred 
years older than Hammurabi’s famous 
legal code have been found by SAMUEL 
N. KRAMER of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. KRAMER found the code 
on a tablet, now in the Istanbul Mu- 
seum, that had been unearthed at Nip- 
pur more than fifty years ago. The 
laws were promulgated by King Ur- 
Nammu, who reigned about 2050 B.c. 
over the land of Sumer, in what is now 
southern Iraq. This is the fourth dis- 
covery during this century of law codes 
formulated in this part of the world. 
Hammurabi’s code (about 1700 B.c.) 
was found in 1901; the code of Lipit- 
Ishtar (about 1870 B.c.) was trans- 
lated in 1947; and the code of Bilalama 
(about 1940.B.c.) was found in 1948. 

Three of the laws in the new code 
deal with forms of mayhem, making 
these crimes punishable by cash fines, 
in contrast with the ‘‘eye-for-an-eye”’ 
penalties that survived in the Biblical 
laws. Another law seems to deal with 
trial by water ordeal, and still another 
with the return of a slave to his master. 

Dr. KRAMER believes that Ur- 
Nammu will not long hold his title of 
the world’s earliest law-giver. Sooner 


or later, he predicts, a lucky excavator 
will come up with a copy of a law code 
preceding that of Ur-Nammu by a cen- 
tury or more. 


SAH 


“The annual meeting of the Society 
of Architectural Historians was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 29-31, 1953. 
HENRY-RUuSSELL HITCHCOCK of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., was re- 
elected President. The new editor of 
the quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians is J. D. 
ForBES, Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 


Epigraphical Studies 

Enlarging on the brief notice con- 
cerning the Supplementum Epigraphi- 
cum Graecum which appeared in our 
news items of the Autumn 1952 issue, 
we offer the following official an- 
nouncement: 


The twelfth and subsequent vol- 
umes of S.E.G. will take the form of 
an annual review of Greek epigraphy. 
As far as possible, it will give refer- 
ences to work done during each year 
on or relating to Greek inscriptions, 
and will reprint new or emended 
texts. The arrangement of the con- 
tents will be by geographical areas, 
on the general pattern of the early 
volumes of S.E.G. The editor and 
publishers are confident that this will 
be a service which epigraphists, and 
classical scholars generally, will ap- 
preciate and find helpful. 

The editor would, therefore, be 
grateful if scholars who publish stud- 


ies on Greek epigraphy, or substan- 
tially using epigraphic material, 
would send him a notice (or if pos- 
sible a reprint) of their work. Their 
cooperation in this way would be 
much appreciated, and would greatly 
aid him and the publishers in mak- 
ing S.E.G. as complete as possible. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to: 

A. G. WoopHeap, Esq. 
Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge, England. 

Part II of Volume XI, which was 
left unfinished at the death of the 
previous editor, Dr. J. J. E. Hon- 
pius, will be published as soon as 
possible. 


Color Slides 


Of special interest to teachers of art 
and archaeology will be the appearance 
of a new source of illustrative material. 
Colour Centre, an organization recently 
formed in England, has as its purpose 
the photographing in color of impor- 
tant works of art of various kinds, lo- 
cated in British and European muse- 
ums, and making duplicates of these 
available for educational purposes. The 
first set offered shows objects from the 
Sutton Hoo Treasure {see ARCHAE- 
OLOGY 1 (1948) 8-12}. The set, con- 
taining 31 slides (2” x 2”), is reason- 
ably priced and the two samples we 
have received are of excellent quality. 
Other sets are to include paintings, 
oriental ceramics and old textiles. The 
address is Colour Centre, Limited, 
Tithe Lane, Wraysbury, Bucks, Eng- 


land. 





Preview of ARCHAEOLOGY, Summer Issue: 


New Light on Homer—the results of the British excavations at Mycenae reported 
by ALAN J. B. WAcE; 
From Tumulus to Pyramid and Back, by Dows DUNHAM—an excavator’s account 
of the royal tombs of Kush, in the Sudan; 
A New Temple at Tikal—its discovery in a Mexican jungle described by HEINRICH 


BERLIN; 


An Early Settlement at the S pring of Lerna—the first campaign at this storied Greek 
site described by JOHN L. CASKEyY; 

Oldest Armor Found in the United States—the helmet from San Gabriel del Yunque 
discussed by MAR JORIE F. LAMBERT; 

and other articles, archaeological news and book reviews. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


Support for Humanities 


Although not concerned with the 
subject matter of archaeology, this book 
is of importance to professionals in the 
field as well as to those who are inter- 
ested in archaeological studies. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that this review will 
be of interest to our readers. 


Funds and Foundations: Their Policies 
Past and Present, by ABRAHAM FLEX- 
NER (with the collaboration of ESTHER 
S. BAILEY). xiv, 146 pages. Harper, 
New York 1952 $2.75 


This book is already well known as 
an account of the foundations by the 
one man living who has had most to 
do with them. At eighty ABRAHAM 
FLEXNER combines the energy of forty 
with that clarity and simplicity which 
the years give to able minds long exer- 
cised over large problems and situa- 
tions. The body of writings about 
foundations, still small but sure to 
grow, includes nothing more significant. 

The book has three aspects, which 
initially should be kept distinct. (1) 
It is a history; (2) it attacks present 
policies for being picayune and other- 
wise mistaken; and (3) it attacks pres- 
ent policies for neglecting the Humani- 
ties. 

As (1) a history, it is brief, factual, 
and inspiring. The country can be 
proud that a Rockefeller and a Car- 
negie not merely gave their fortunes for 
the good of men everywhere, but also 
used keen judgment to see that the 
money was well spent. The verdict of 
history will be, I think, that in their 
generation it could hardly have been 
better spent. 

The opportunities were tremendous. 
Nearly every medical school in the 
country needed to be made over from 
top to bottom. It is easy now to see 
this, but it took men like FLEXNER to 
appreciate the need before anything 
had been done; and then to do it with 
courage, which meant committing huge 
sums to single grantees. This could be 
done and was done because hard study 
(by small but competent staffs) as well 
as imagination were behind the tre- 
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mendous decisions. It was the Heroic 
Age of the foundations. A latter-day 
Hesiod, FLEXNER looks back to it with 
regret from the present, which to him 
is an age of mistaken little men frit- 
tering away in_ ill-considered petty 
grants the vast sums entrusted to them. 

The general charge (2) is precisely 
that. To many foundations it does not 
apply. The Guggenheim Foundation is 
the grand exception and the model: 
soundly conceived, sticking to its one 
mission of helping those who have 
proved ability, wherever found and of 
whatever age, studying its candidates 
with a maximum of care (involving 
hard work by a small staff), above all 
encouraging those pursuits of the hu- 
man mind which are worth encourag- 
ing. 

The charges are brought explicitly 
against the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations. Everyone interested in hu- 
mane studies will want to weigh the 
charges with care; they are a matter 
of national concern. The examples pre- 
sented of insignificant petty grants are 
persuasive, but of course they are se- 
lected to be persuasive. A verdict here 
and now would probably err, and 
would surely be too simple. Along with 
the policy of small grants, for instance, 
has gone a tendency to talk uplift in 
cosmic terms. High-salaried executives 
speed in planes from point to distant 
point, staying in the most expensive 
hotels and often conveying a distress- 
ing impression to natives, other for- 
eigners and also Americans. As I know 
personally, some of these executives 
talk sense, deport themselves modestly, 
and their costly travels do .2al good. 
It depends on the executive. There is 
danger that little executives, whose 
fatuousness makes their own good 
men squirm, will tend to patronize little 
people of whom they need not be 
afraid and will tend to back freak but 
spectacular little projects about which 
they can feel comfortably paternal. 
There are in the great foundations, as I 
know, men who recognize quality, see 
beyond today and have depth of under- 
standing. They sometimes appear to 


be a small, perpetually defeated minor- 
ity. Corresponding to the Jugendbewe- 
gungen and other half-crazinesses after 
World War I, there has been a wave 
of something analogous after World 
War II, an unsettlement of the mind 
spread over many areas of endeavor. 
The foundations have been infected by 
it, unquestionably—they should be, in 
some degree, viz. they should be re- 
sponsive to the national mood—but it 
is time now for the good forces to 
rally. This book may well prove to be 
the stimulant. 

The foregoing is doubtless partial, 
and is only one person’s best judgment. 
But another side needs to be presented, 
because the author has neglected it. 
Conditions have changed, the spectacu- 
lar opportunities in some directions no 
longer exist: there is no chance of mak- 
ing over the present medical schools 
from top to bottom with any likely 
benefit. Instead, the medical opportunity 
today (so I am told) is one of de- 
tails, mostly not spectacular: the op- 
portunity to provide adequate endow- 
ments; to back the good men with 
permanent funds, so that they are not 
forced to seek aid for research annu- 
ally and be forced thus to publish pre- 
maturely; and so on. It will be a pity 
if the present situation in much medi- 
cine and research continues to be un- 
stable and harassing just because the 
remedy is a matter of unspectacular 
details. 

FLEXNER is critical of small detailed 
grants per se: “‘retail business” he calls 
them. Doubtless there are still ma- 
jor opportunities—although the most 
needed one of all, the strengthening of 
university endowments and of teach- 
ing salaries generally, is too large even 
for the foundations, the plethora of 
present-day fellowships being no solu- 
tion. Be this as it must, the field of 
smail grants is not to be disdained. Re- 
tail business, after all, is what reaches 
the ultimate consumer. The Guggen- 
heim is not the only foundation which 
illustrates this: one may instance the 
Bollingen, which has maintained a 
tradition of «discriminating -aid -to. hu- 
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mane studies; and the Wenner-Gren, 
which has given anthropology power- 
ful and imaginative support. What 
could not be done with a similar fund 
well administered for Hellenic or for 
Latin studies? 

The argument for small grants can 
be based also on simple reason. If a 
Max Planck needed $2500 in order to 
gain a margin of leisure to elaborate 
the Quantum Theory, he should not be 
refused because he could not plausibly 
ask for $2,500,000. In humane studies 
also there is no necessary relation be- 
tween amounts of applications and the 
value of the results. One group needed 
a million dollars to collect archaeologi- 
cal evidence by excavation in the city 
of Athens, whereas PARRY discovered 
the nature of Homeric poetry with no 
“project’”” and no extra cash, and he 
and Lorp collected and studied living 
oral poetry, 1400 recordings of it, with 
the aid of only modest sums. Modest, 
but just as necessary as Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER’S personal gift for the Agora. 

Of course Mr. FLEXNER would agree 
completely with this line of reasoning. 
He is openly if not explicitly critical of 


the present Rockefeller Foundation and 
Carnegie Foundation policies in this 
regard. Petty grants for petty purposes 
are one thing, for good purposes surely 
quite another. Indeed there are areas 
where the mere size of a “project” 
should make it suspect. As my distin- 
guished colleague in biology, K. V. 
THIMANN, once remarked wrily, “A 
‘project’ never fails.” 

Nor does it appear clearly why big 
foundations should award only big 
grants and small small. I think FLEx- 
NER is misled by the apparent fact that 
many small grants by the two founda- 
tions best known to him have been 
dubious or worse than dubious. The 
foundations are perhaps caught by the 
scarcity of persons with understanding 
and the habit of hard work. 

The foregoing may be thrown into 
relief by a paragraph on the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which ex- 
ists nominally to encourage humane 
studies. Actually it has passed through 
its own post-war period, marked by 
talk of cosmic uplift (here called 
“Planning,” with the mistaken notion 
that anyone can plan soundly when he 


The fruits of recent archeological discovery— 


the rich mythology of an ancient past 
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is not also shaping and guiding actual 
operations), by scholarships and ver- 
bal encouragement of “inter-discipli- 
nary fields,” or even encouragement of 
the desertion of a man’s own field (a 
little of this may have been good, but 
much was silly; what needs strength- 
ening is the core of each subject in an 
age when so many persons are rushing 
off into the peripheries). Worst of 
all, there has been in the ACLS little 
real encouragement to humane learn- 
ing, apart from advice on how to save 
a few pennies on printing. The unhap- 
piness of the ACLS is that it could 
serve precisely the function which I 
know Mr. FLEXNER would like to see it 
serve. In a word, it could be the re- 
tailer. It could receive large Rockefel- 
ler and Carnegie sums and dispense 
them in grants of varying sizes. In 
fact it used to do so; now it is in an 
interregnum after a period of no money 
and little sense; but nothing whatever, 
beyond the dreadful problem of person- 
nel, prevents it from serving in the 
future as it once did and was intended 
always to do. 

This brings us well into (3), FLEx- 





by Dr. Theodor H. Gaster 


A leading oriental scholar has now unveiled the folklore of the Near East—Babylonian, Hittite and Ca- 





naanite legends, the most ancient in the world—uncovered only within the past few decades by extensive ar- 
cheological research. With the gift of a born storyteller Dr. Gaster has brought the most important of 
these to life—many of them translated for the first time—wonderful tales of “Enkidu” and “Gilgamesh,” 
“Marduk” and “Tiamat.” 


It is possible now to break down the barriers which have long separated the civilizations of Mesopota- 
mia and Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine from those of Greece and Rome, and in so doing to throw a whole 
new light upon comparative literature. The author has done an admirable job of interweaving concurrent 
bits of folklore in the gaps caused by the destruction of pertions of the original clay tablets, and he has in- 
cluded in his book remarkable illustrations from original rock sculptures and seal engravings. 


A distinguished orientalist and folklorist, the author was formerly chief of the Library of Congress’ He- 
braic Section, and is now lecturer in Semitic Civilization at New York University. 


i . a scholar of scholars who illuminates the profundity of his research with a fanciful poetic imagi- 
nation —Joun Wuite, Washington Times Herald 


“c 


that rara avis, a student of ancient tongues who is as much concerned with the graces of a living 
language as with the fossils of a dead one . . .”.—Mitron Rucorr, New York Herald Tribune $5.00 
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NER’S insistence that whereas the Hu- 
manities have been neglected by the 
foundations, the foundations ought in 
the immediate future to safeguard the 
humanities above all. To readers of 
this journal, such a conclusion may be 
so familiar as to seem trite. Actually 
the source of the conclusion is such as 
to make it a pronouncement of impor- 
tance. Throughout much of his life, 
the principal forces acting upon the 
author were medical. He is surely not 
unaware of the needs of medical 
schools today, and of a thousand other 
needs in numerous other fields known 
to him in his long career. But he has 
turned to the humanities as the area 
where help is most needed. 

I venture to think that the conclusion 
is enforced to no small extent by the 
contemplation of precisely that loose- 
ness and unsettlement of mind, that 
lack of understanding and solidity, so 
noticeable in recent years. In the past 
it is humane studies which have 
claimed an important place in the effort 
to make people see life steadily and 
see it whole. Today no sensible person 
would say that any one study has, or 
can have, or should have, a monopoly 
in the training which produces a clear 
head and a fine heart. Indeed we need 
most of all that ability to discriminate 
which goes deeper than the current 
hasty and unreal division of the realm 
of knowledge into Humanities, Sciences 
and Social ‘Sciences’ (scil. Studies). 
But this is the beginning of another in- 
teresting story. 

STERLING Dow 
Harvard University 
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The Archeology of World Religions, 
by JACK FINEGAN. xi, 599 pages, 260 
illustrations, 9 maps. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton 1952 $10.00 


Heretofore, studies in archaeology 
and in general history of religions have 
tended to revolve in separately centered 
though overlapping orbits. Material re- 
mains of prehistoric cultures have been 
examined for their light on the be- 
ginnings of civilization. Sacred litera- 
tures, cult practices and ideas of his- 
toric faiths have been studied for their 
significance in the development of 
man’s religious interest. Both areas of 
study have disclosed worthy data. To 
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bring them fruitfully together requires 
a special act of synthesis, however, by 
someone with understanding of both 
archaeological and religious research. 

In JACK FINEGAN, fortunately, the 
requisite conditions are met. Teachers 
of art and archaeology, on the one 
hand, and of history of religions, on 
the other, will welcome this book, for 
it supplements the special learning of 
each discipline. Here Mr. FINEGAN does 


for the world religions what he did— 


earlier for Judaism and Christianity in 
his Light From the Ancient Past. He 
assembles background data from the 
wide field of archaeological discovery 
to illumine religious history, particu- 
larly in its formative periods. 

The task is performed for Primitiv- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jain- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shinto, Islam and Sikhism. For each re- 
ligion he gives relevant findings from 
prehistory, traces major epochs in de- 
velopment, including art, architectural 
and institutional forms, and surveys 
characteristic ideas from its literature, 
monumental inscriptions and_ tradi- 
tional practice. For example, the chap- 
ter on Hinduism, beginning with a 
brief outline of India’s geography, takes 
up Pre-Aryan archaeology and religion 
revealed by excavations at Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro, passes 
to the civilization and religion of the 
Vedic period, based on data in the 
Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads, 
and reckons with historic periods such 
as the Maurya, Kushan, Gupta and 
others for ancient India, and with Early 
and Late Periods for mediaeval India. 
For each period the author describes 
the character of Hindu temples, shrines, 
main religious literature and notable 
religious personages. Twenty-four re- 
markably clear photographic repro- 
ductions illustrate appropriate archi- 
tectural and iconographic forms of 
material expression. The effect for the 
reader is an over-all picture of Hindu 
religion within its total cultural con- 
text. 

In the treatment of India’s other ma- 
jor faiths, Jainism, Buddhism and Sikh- 
ism, relatively larger space is given to 
description and analysis of sacred 
books. These religions are not prehis- 
toric in origin. Components of the syn- 
thesis, consequently, are concepts from 
the sacred books, descriptions of tem- 


ples, pillar and rock inscriptions, char- 
acteristic sculpture and accounts of the 
historic epochs. Seventy-four fine il- 
lustrations convey the requisite visual 
impression. These chapters taken with 
that on Hinduism give a remarkably 
complete indication of India’s religious 
creativity in its many-sided prolifera- 
tion. 

Archaeological data proper find their 
fullest use in the treatment of the re- 
ligion of prehistoric man. Here are 
given intelligible brief expositions of 
the dimensions of prehistory, the rise of 
Homo Sapiens, and examples of pre- 
historic art in cave sculpture, drawing 
and painting. Deductions as to possible 
religious beliefs are related to practices 
of preliterate man observable today 
among Congo pygmies, Bushmen, An- 
daman Islanders, Azande tribes of the 
Sudan and North American Indians. 
Illustrations are of various artifacts 
from Pacific Island peoples as well as 
of carvings and paintings from the 
caves of Les Combarelles, Font-de- 
Gaume, Niaux, Tuc d’Audoubert and 
Lascaux. Similar effective vse of pre- 
historic data is found in the chapter on 
Confucianism. Here remains of the 
Yang Shao, Lung Shan and Anyang 
cultures in the form of mortuary urns, 
oracle bones and ritual bronzes fur- 
nish background for development of 
religious beliefs and practices recorded 
in the Confucian Classics. 

For Chinese Taoism, Japanese Shinto, 
and Near Eastern Islam reliance is 
more upon art and literary sources for 
achieving the synthesis. Aesthetic forms 
are abundant, however, and the loveli- 
ness of. paintings, shrines, carven re- 
liefs, temples and mosques comes out 
well in the illustrations. This makes 
more impressive the recounted tradi- 
tions drawn from the Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu, the Kojiki and Nihongi, 
the Qur'an and later Mohammedan his- 
tory. The fortune of each religion is 
traced through its successive epochs 
clearly and succinctly. For the reader 
the result is a satisfying sense of com- 
pleteness in the over-all picture, even 
when one realizes there is much more 
to learn in detail on every topic. 

Throughout his book Mr. FINEGAN 
has been at pains to consult reliable 
and recent sources for his data. These 
are carefully indicated in footnotes and 
are valuable guides to further reading. 
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His work should long prove useful to 
all teachers and students of religious 
and humane culture. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Mount Holyoke College 


Early Science Two Studies 


A History of Science. Ancient History 
through the Golden Age of Greece, 
by GEORGE SARTON. xxvi, 646 pages, 
103 figures. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 1952 $10.00 


In this book GEORGE SARTON has 
composed the first in a projected series 
of eight volumes, based on his four 
consecutive and fluid lecture courses at 
Harvard University on the history of 
science. He states in the preface that 
the text is written primarily for his old 
students, for historians of science and 
science students and for educated peo- 
ple generally. The text has three chron- 
ological divisions: Part I deals with 
Oriental and Greek origins, Parts II 
and III with the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies, representing the Golden Age of 
Greece. 

Dr. SARTON believes that the history 
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of science should be integrated with de- 
velopments in other cultural fields. In 
this volume dealing with beginnings he 
has outlined the progress of cultural 
growth for Egypt, the several Mesopo- 
tamian civilizations and the Minoan, to 
provide background for the later 
growth of scientific thought in Grecian 
territory, which is the main theme of 
the book. Developments in astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine and technology 
are scattered through this portion of 
the text, and account is taken of sep- 
arate inventions of writing on papyrus 
and on clay tablets, that hand down to 
us knowledge of early discoveries. 

The account of Ionian science in the 
sixth century has outstanding merit. 
Two chapters are devoted to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, technology and 
geography of the fifth century, and 
two to the development of medicine in 
the schools of Cos and Cnidos. The 
fourth century is concerned largely 
with contrasts between Plato and 
Aristotle, to the advantage of the lat- 
ter. Due emphasis is placed on the 
many-sidedness of Aristotle’s contribu- 
tions. 

The history of science has broad 
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scope and if the presentation is re- 
stricted to details concerning separate 
divisions without references to perti- 
nent linking information, it might well 
be dzy reading. Dr. SARTON has com- 
posed a work that is stimulating 
throughout. It is well documented with 
many footnote and text references. 
Some of the reproductions from Greek 
and Latin need magnification for easy 
reading. The author has made use of 
certain expressions that are lacking in 
dignity, and the publisher has not 
corrected a rather large number of mis- 
takes in diction and typography. Nev- 
ertheless this work is an admirable 
contribution to the history of science. 
Remaining volumes that are projected 
in this series should be similarly valu- 
able. 


WILLIAM GABB SMEATON 
Columbia, Missouri 


The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, by 
Otto NEUGEBAUER. xvi, 191 pages, 14 
plates, 30 figures. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1952 $5.00 


Dr. NEUGEBAUER has probably done 
more than anyone else in the present 
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generation to acquaint scholars who 
are not professional orientalists with 
the extent of mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge attained by the Bab- 
ylonians and the ancient Egyptians. A 
volume by him summarizing the results 
of recent studies and explaining the 
problems involved in this difficult field 
of research is an important addition to 
the literature on the ancient Near East. 

The book exhibits a lack of homo- 
geneity, a defect which appears to stem 
from the very nature of its composition. 
It originated in a series of lectures on 
the evolution of civilization, and it is 
obvious that Dr. NEUGEBAUER has 
striven to make a technical subject at- 
tractive to a lay audience. Despite his 
efforts, the mathematical and astro- 
nomical portions will not be clear to 
untrained readers. 

As a concession to his audience, Dr. 
NEUGEBAUER has interspersed some 
fascinating obiter dicta about the griev- 
ous conditions existing in the field of 
Babylonian studies. Ever since La- 
YARD’S memorable find at Nineveh in 
1849, clay tablets have been coming 
into museums in a volume far exceed- 
ing the capacities to classify and pub- 
lish them. Most of the efforts and funds 
of archaeologists have been expended 
in field work, which has attained a 
high level of efficiency and care, but 
there the care has ceased. The fascina- 
tion ends with the initial excavation re- 
ports. Tablets extricated so painstak- 
ingly from the earth have been stored 
away uncatalogued in museum base- 
ments. The texts of one lot that had 
been lying thus for over fifty years 
could be plausibly assigned to an exca- 
vation only from the date of the news- 
papers in which they had been wrapped. 
Tablets have disintegrated even in ex- 
hibition cases because they have not 
been properly treated to withstand 
their new environment. Much of the 
difficulty can be traced to the shortage 
of trained scholars. If all the available 
Assyriologists were to work at their 
present pace, several centuries would 
be required to publish the backlog of 
texts, and still they continue to come 
in faster than they can be handled. 

The title of the book is misleading. 
Readers would naturally assume that 
the major portion deals with Greek 
science, but in apology for the dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon oriental sci- 
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ence the author observes that Greek 
mathematics has already been ade- 
quately covered in the works of Sir 
THOMAS HEATH and that the highly 
technical character of Greek astronomy 
makes it impossible to deal with in this 
book. The latter assertion is a rather 
startling one in consideration of the 
technical nature of his discussion of 
Babylonian mathematics and astron- 
omy. The six lectures that comprise 
this volume are on ancient number sys- 
tems and symbols, Babylonian mathe- 
matics, deciphering ancient texts, Egyp- 
tian mathematics and astronomy, Baby- 
lonian astronomy, and the origin and 
transmission of Hellenistic science. 

It is also confusing when Dr. NEu- 
GEBAUER speaks (page 56) of the be- 
ginnings of Greek astronomy about 200 
B.C. HEATH’S survey of Greek astron- 
omy in Aristarchus of Samos virtually 
ends before that date. 

The plates are excellent—eight of 
them being published here for the first 
time—and are frequently keyed to the 
text so that the reader feels that he is 
being: initiated into the mysteries of 
handling and deciphering clay tablets. 
Occasional faults in grammar, idiom, 
spelling, punctuation and typography 
indicate that the usual editorial care 
was not given to this volume, which 
was printed abroad. 


WILLIAM H. STAHL 
New York University 


Religion 


Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics in 
Ancient Greece, by MARTIN P. NILs- 
SON. 179 pages. C. W. K. Gleerup, 
Lund 1951 (Skrifter utgivna av Sven- 
ska Institutet i Athen, Volume 1) $4.00 


Opuscula Selecta I, by MARTIN P. NILs- 
SON. viii, 456 pages, 11 figures. 
C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund 1951 (Skrif- 
ter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i 
Athen, Volume 2, Part 1) $9.00 


Opuscula Selecta II, by MaArtTIN P. 
NILSSON. viii, 628 pages, 6 figures. 
C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund 1952 (Skrifter 
utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Athen, 
Volume 2, Part 2) $11.00 


More than any other scholar Mar- 
TIN NILSSON has pioneered in the use 
of archaeology to aid in the under- 


standing of Greek religion. Under his 
leadership this field has become a solid 
but perceptive science, ranging in its 
subjects from the details of ritual to 
the intellectual and spiritual currents 
of Greek society, seen in all the im- 
plications of historical perspective. 
NILSSON has embodied his chief con- 
tributions in his magnum opus, the 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
2 volumes, (Munich 1941, 1950). Now 
in these two volumes of Opuscula are 
gathered the varied products of his 
restless mind, written in English, 
French and German; the earliest was 
first published in 1905, the latest in 
1939. The subjects show the breadth 
he has introduced into the study of 
Greek religion: they include his fun- 
damental work on the origin of Greek 
tragedy, studies relating to Greek law, 
the gods and psychology in Homer, the 
calendar, the Oedipus myth, the death 
of Heracles on Mount Oeta, the foun- 
dations of Spartan life and the differ- 
ences between Greek and Roman reli- 
gion, to name only a few. In addition, 
the second volume contains some 300 
pages on history and archaeology, with, 
among others, contributions on the 
Homeric poet in the Homeric world, 
the ancient stage, the history and sig- 
nificance of hoplite warfare and three 
articles on the Roman triumphal arch. 
The Opuscula are particularly valuable 
for the many libraries which do not 
possess the journals, Festschriften and 
academy publications in which the ar- 
ticles were first printed. An index and a 
bibliography of the author’s other writ- 
ings on the ancient world (to which he 
has not confined himself) complete the 
great utility of these volumes. 

Cults, Myths, Oracles and Politics, 
containing, by his own avowal, the 
more recent by-products of NILSSON’s 
scholarly activity, could serve as the 
major work of many another writer. 
Some of the subjects are of prime in- 
terest to the specialist, but the whole 
reveals better than any easy general- 
ization the true character of the in- 
extricable relation of society and reli- 
gion in Greece. Of special interest here 
and in volume two of the Opascula 
are his studies on the early history of 
Salamis and the Salaminioi. 


M. H. JAMESON 
University of Missouri 
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Ancient Greece—Sculpture 


Three Critical Periods in Greek Sculp- 
ture, by GISELA M. A. RICHTER. (Lectures 
delivered at The Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection, Harvard 
University, 28, 30 March and 1 April, 
1949) xi, 86 pages, 142 figures. Oxford 
University Press, New York 1951 $5.00. 

The development of art is often 
quickened or retarded by circumstances 
outside the realm of art itself, but 
such quickening of the pulse of artistic 
change offers the criteria by which his- 
torians differentiate various periods in 
the history of art. Three of these criti- 
cal periods in the history of Greek 
sculpture occurred respectively in the 
eatly fifth century, late in the fourth 
century and in the era of the change 
from the pre-Christian to the Christian 
era. In the first two cases new political 
situations were the cause of change: 
(1) the victory of the Greeks over the 
Persians in the early fifth century and 
the resultant impetus to political and 
cultural life in Athens, and (2) the 
Hellenization of the ancient world 
in the late fourth century through the 


conquests of Alexander and the conse- 
quent canonizing of Greek sculpture 
throughout a vast region. 

In both cases Miss RICHTER sees the 
genius of a single man as the agent 
which brought about the actual change 
im sculpture. Pheidias, in the second 
quarter of the fifth century, began as 
one of the bold experimenters with 
novel poses, momentary stances, but 
under the influence of his commissions 
to execute cult figures evolved in the 
next quarter century an idealistic style 
which so impressed itself on contempo- 
rary sculptors and their successors for 
the next century that the movement 
towards realism was nipped in the bud. 
It was not until late in the fourth cen- 
tury that Lysippus, catching the spirit 
of change in the Hellenic world, 
brought to fulfillment the long delayed 
move towards realism and through his 
statues gave rise to the Hellenistic tra- 
dition. The resultant movement was 
universal, for sculptors moved about 
from court to court executing the gran- 
diose schemes of the Hellenistic mon- 
archs. Miss RICHTER’S examination 
grants no validity to the traditional 
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FIELD METHODS 


A MANUAL OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


Edited by ROBERT F. HEIZER, 
Director, University of California 
Archaeological Survey. 


This handbook is an introduction and guide to students of 


“schools” into which Hellenistic sculp- 
tures have been classified and she con- 
cludes, “Hellenistic art had become 
truly international.” 

The more lengthy consideration of 
the Graeco-Roman age brings several 
important observations that also are 
contrary to traditional thinking. It is 
clear that Graeco-Roman sculpture is 
almost entirely Greek, in execution at 
least, until the Imperial Period. Most 
Republican sculpture was copied from 
Greek works, the copyists being Greek 
artisans. Even the portrait sculpture 
turns out to have been Greek in con- 
cept as well as in execution; the differ- 
ence from Greek portraiture is laid to 
the difference in the models. In a pe- 
riod of so little original composition, 
the Laocoon is clearly out of place, and 
after a careful examination, in an ap- 
pendix, of the evidence for its date, 
Miss RICHTER rejects it as a Roman 
work and puts it in the Hellenistic 
milieu of the second century B.c. Even 
the Neo-Attic reliefs are shown to be 
but copies of Greek works, selected and 
adapted for new decorative purposes. 
It was not until the Romans themselves 
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prehistory. It makes explicit the aims and methods employed 
in the excavation and systematic recording of archaeological 
remains. It describes: site survey; methods of excavation; 
rec@rdimg excavation data; collecting artifacts; excavation and 
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field data. 
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92 pages, 814 x 11, photolith, illustrated, spiral bound 
—$2.00 
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Part |. An Index to the Extant Historians 
Part Il. The Fragments 


By 
CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. 
1953 xvii, 276 pp. map $7.00 


Part I organizes and indexes all the statements made 
by the five extant historians of Alexander—Arrian, 
Curtius, Diodorus, Justin, and Plutarch. Part II brings 
together, for the first time in translation, the thirty-six 
other historians who survive only in fragments. Im- 
portant for students of Alexander, Greek history, and 
historiography. 


Address orders to: 


BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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demanded sculptures that were not 
Greek, when their developing sense of 
their own historical importance brought 
a demand for portrayals of Roman his- 
torical personages and events, that a 
whole new field was opened to sculp- 
tors and there began what might be 
called the first Roman sculpture, a 
true expression of the time, executed 
by Roman citizens, whether of Greek 
or Italian origin. 

These are stimulating discussions of 
exciting periods in the history of art 
and Miss RICHTER has been able to 
convey the sense of rapid change, the 
stamp of genius on a period, the broad- 
ening of Hellenic art to an international 
style and its ultimate conquest of its 
Roman masters. This is not only in- 
structive but enjoyable reading. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 
University of Missouri 


{C. R. TRAHMAN,: The Phoenix 6 
(1952) 31, with recent bibliography], 
not to mention modern Cretan folk- 
songs [J. A. Notopou Los, A.J.P. 73 
(1952) 225-250, with recent bibliogra- 
phy}. The most frequently mentioned 
contribution made by ‘comparative oral 
literature’ is the discovery of Homer’s 
‘inorganic unity, paratactic composi- 
tion, linear style’ (TRAHMAN, page 33), 
all emphasizing a primitive quality or 
primitive elements of Homer’s poetry. 
ROLAND Hampe’s Colloquium Palati- 
num contains an archaeologist’s con- 
tribution to our understanding of 
Homer as a ‘Geometric’ poet. 

HampPE is exclusively concerned with 
the peculiar form (not with the con- 
tent) of the Homeric similes which he 
cleverly compares with certain scenes 
on Geometric vases (thus continuing 
his Frithe Griechische Sagenbilder in 





“My men were flung overboard and turned round the black hull like sea- 
gulls on the waves’; Odyssey illustration on a Geometric vase in Munich. 


Ancient Greece 
Geometric Art 


Homer and 


Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bild- 
kunst seiner Zeit, by ROLAND HAMPE. 
17 pages, 23 plates. Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Tubingen 1952 (Die Gestalt, 
Volume 22) DM 12 


“The poetry" of Homer . . . is 
at present lost—lost in a confusion 
of Hittite inscriptions, Indo-European 


laryngeals, Cypriote potsherds and 
Yugoslavian phonograph _ records” 
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Bootien, 1936). He refutes the notion 
that Geometric representations are ‘ab- 
stract’ while Homer’s similes are ‘con- 
crete’ by showing the narrative liveli- 
ness of the scenes on Geometric vases 
and the highly compressed form and 
often symbolic character of the Ho- 
meric similes. The poet as well as the 
painter, in spite of different aims and 
different media (not to mention the dif- 
ferent quality), expressed themselves 
similarly. Small details, vividly de- 
scribed, suggest and imply large scenes 
and general situations. 


HAMPE wisely refrains from claim- 
ing that Geometric art is Homeric, but 
I think he has shown once more, and 
on a well chosen example, that Homer 
does belong to the ‘Geometric’ period. 

“My men were flung overboard and 
tossed round the black hull like sea- 
gulls on the waves” (Odyssey, XII, 
116 ff.). These lines from the descrip- 
tion of Odysseus’ shipwreck are il- 
lustrated (see above) on a mid-eighth 
century jar, now in Munich, which 
HAMPE publishes for the first time. The 
importance of this new and earliest 
Odyssey illustration lies, as HAMPE in- 
dicates, in the significance of the event 
depicted within the composition of the 
Odyssey as we have it. HAMPE adds a 
long list of other ‘Homeric’ illustrations 
on vases, all earlier than the middle 
of the seventh century. Does this mean 
that Homer’s poems (and the Kypria. 
the Little Iliad and the Nosto/) were 
known in Athens from 750 B.c. on? 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 
Princeton University 


History of Bread-Making 


Flour for Man’s Bread. A History of 
Milling, by JOHN STORCK and WALTER 
DORWIN TEAGUE. vi, 382 pages, 131 
figures. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 1952 $7.50 


The sub-title, A History of Milling. 
gives the scope of this book. The ac- 
count begins with prehistoric man and 
his primitive milling of grain and de- 
scribes how milling has evolved from 
its simple beginnings into the highly 
complex, large-scale milling operations 
prevailing in this country today. The 
handsome appearance of the book, its 
excellent line drawings, readable text, 
and the general interest of the subject 
matter should attract a large reading 
public. 

The first few chapters are a facile 
clip-and-paste job based too often on 
secondary sources that in many cases 
are twenty or more years old. These 
are the chapters dealing with prehis- 
toric man, his first contact with grain, 
and the beginnings and spread of ag- 
riculture. The ways of prehistoric man 
and the hows and whys of the begin- 
nings of agriculture are still very much 
in the realm of speculation. There are 
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many views expressed in these first 
chapters that are unacceptable to ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists. But 
the main source of irritation for any 
reader familiar with the problems in- 
volved, will be the authors’ glib presen- 
tation. These irritations would be fewer 
if the authors had simply and honestly 
stated at the beginning, “This is the 
way we think it was.” 

Once the book gets safely into well 
documented historical times, the reader 
can relax and concentrate on the in- 
credible unfolding tale. As fascinating 
as the story of increasing mechanization 
and changes in the art of milling, is 
the background of the dynamic growth 
of the milling industry in this country. 

Anyone who has wondered at the 
pitiable bread situation in this country 
—where we are plagued with probably 
the poorest tasting bread in the world— 
will find the answers by delving in 
this book. Mass-production is not the 
whole story. The authors te]! us that 
after 1900, when large-scale baking 
entered the scene and home-baking de- 
creased, millers were forced to change 
their types of flour and produce flours 
to ‘precise bakery specifications where 
an excess of otherwise good qualities 
was just as undesirable as a deficiency.” 
They also emphasize the insistence in 
this country on white-as-snow flour. 
This leads to the curious situation to- 
day where the miller feels compelled to 
re-enrich white flour artificially to the 
extent of those very vitamins which he 
has just removed in the milling process. 
The authors do not give reasons for 
this overwhelming demand for white 
flour. To us it would seem to be largely 
based on a social prestige factor: white 
bread and its availability was a symbol 
of the new land to vast numbers of 
first and second generation immigrants. 

The authors note the steady drop- 
ping of American per-capita flour con- 
sumption since 1902 and see no end to 
the decline. They attribute this in the 
main to changing food habits, calorie- 
consciousness and the fact that com- 
mercial bakers are using increasing 
amounts of materials other than flour 
in their breads. They do not comment 
on the coincidence of large-scale baking 
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and the attendant new types of flour 
produced, with the beginning of the 
drop in flour consumption. 

In describing the vast research de- 
partments of modern mill corporations, 
the authors enumerate various ways in 
which such research can be pointed. 
They specify, among others, helping 
improve our commercial bread. We 
think such a research project would 
win the thanks of the country as a 
whole, and would eventually even in- 
crease flour consumption. We main- 
tain that even the most calorie-con- 
scious person can be tempted by an 
extra slice of good bread. And if it is 
found that the slightly off-white flours, 
still abundantly used in Europe, pro- 
duce tastier white bread, why not ed- 
ucate the public to that fact, and give 
us flour, not so “ineffably fine, soft, 
pure.” 

LINDA BRAIDWOOD 
The Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Ireland in Earliest Times 
Prehistoric Ireland, by JOSEPH RAFTERY. 
xvi, 228 pages, frontispiece, 16 plates, 
267 figures. Batsford, London 1951 
$3.50 


The work being done to unravel the 
archaeological history of a country has 
always been a matter of great curiosity, 
not only to the experts in the field but 
also to the layman. The how and why 
of the exact dating produced by ar- 
chaeologists, the manner in which the 
chronology has been evolved and the 
position in this chronology of well 
known surface remains have always 
provided an unending supply of fasci- 
nated questions. 

Recently there have appeared a se- 
ries of books, all written by experts in 
their fields, designed to meet these ar- 
chaeological questions. These books are 
intended to offer the most up-to-date 
information available, but presented 
without technicalities. They are usually 
also sufficiently documented and an- 
notated to serve as a stimulant to 
further research. Ireland, with its tre- 
mendous wealth of archaeological ma- 
terial, was urgently in need of such a 


popular synthesis and JOSEPH RAFTERY, 
Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the Na- 
tional Museum of Irelan’ in Dublin, 
has attempted in the present volume to 
produce one. 

Dr. RAFTERY is a professional ar- 
chaeologist of the highest skill and his 
ideas are always of interest; neverthe- 
less there is a certain sense of disap- 
pointment in this book. It is far too de- 
tailed and also too vague for the gen- 
eral reader. In order to understand Dr. 
RAFTERY’S text, it is necessary to follow 
very carefully the abundant maps, 
plans, line-drawings, etc., which are 
provided. Yet, careful study of these 
plates often shows serious omissions 
in that much of the source material on 
which they are based is not indicated. 
In the typological series of Passage and 
Gallery Graves, not in themselves very 
appropriate to a non-technical book, no 
indication is given of the sites of the 
graves used as units in the sequence. 
The same criticism can also be applied 
to Figs. 106, 253 and several others, 
while many of the illustrations do not 
seem entirely appropriate to a book on 
which wartime economy had to be 
practised. To the difficulties of war- 
time production, for the type was set 
up several years ahead of publication, 
must apparently also be attributed 
the somewhat unsatisfactory technical 
standard of the publication: the print 
is over-small and the illustrations are 
occasionally so reduced as to nullify 
their worth. They have also been jostled 
onto the pages in such a manner as to 
overrun the margins and distort the 
symmetry of the text, thus giving the 
book a fussy, crowded appearance. Far 
fewer illustrations would have been 
much better. 

These are, however, only minor 
criticisms of a book which will be in- 
dispensable to all new students of Irish 
archaeology. In a field of such wealth 
of material, it would probably be im- 
possible to satisfy everyone and Dr. 
RAFTERY is to be congratulated upon 
his initial effort to bring the Irish pre- 
historic chronology before a larger 
public. 

THALASSA CRUSO HENCKEN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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BENNETT, E. L., Jk. A Minoan Linear B Index. xxiv, 119 
pages. Yale University Press, New Haven 1953 $2.00 

BITTEL, KuRT. 
plans. Berlin 1952 


Boghazkoy-Hatussa. 
$32.00 


180 pages, 64 plates, 13 


The Near East and the Foundations 
An Essay in Appraisal of the General Evidence 
x, 45 pages, 1 color plate, 28 figures. Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon 1952 (Condon Lectures) 
$1.00 


BRAIDWOOD, ROBERT J. 
of Civilization. 


BR@GGER, ANTON WILH., and HAAKON SHETELIG (KATHER- 
INE JOHN, translator). The Viking Ships: their Ancestry and 
Dreyers Forlag, Oslo 1951 $4.75 

CHAPMAN, SUZANNE E., and Dows DUNHAM. The Royal 
Cemeteries of Kush. Volume 3: Decorated Chapels of the 
Meroitic Pyramids at Meroé and Barkal. vii, 5 pages, 34 plates. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 1952 


Evolution. 248 pages. 


CHILDE, V. GoRDON. New Light on the Most Ancient East. 
New edition. 255 pages, 40 plates, 111 figures, 2 maps.  Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York 1953 $6.50 

CLARK, KENNETH W., editor. Checklist of Manuscripts in St 
Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai, Microfilmed for the Library 
of Congress, 1950. Library of Congress, Washington 1952 

Cox, Dorotuy H. A Third Century Hoard of Tetradrachms 
from Gordion. vi, 20 pages, 8 plates, 1 map. The University 
Museum, Philadelphia 1953 $0.75 

CRAWFORD, O. G. S. 
32 plates, 43 figures. 
$8.50 

Davies, J. G. The Origin and Development of Early Chris- 
tian Church Architecture. xiii, 152 pages, 15 plates, 45 figures, 
1 map. Philosophical Library, New York 1953 $4.75 

DoELGER, FRANZ, and A. M. SCHNEIDER. 
A. Francke AG. Verlag, Bern 1952 

GippINGs, J. L., Jk. The Arctic Woodland Culture of the Ko- 
buk River. x, 143 pages, 46 plates, 43 figures. University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia 1952 $2.50 

Gorpon, A. E. Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49. A Study 
Based upon his Recently Identified Sepulchral Inscription. vii, 
111 pages, 8 plates. University of California Press, Berkeley 
1952 (University of California Publications in Classical Archae- 
ology, Volume 2, No.5) $1.75 

GRIMES, W. F., editor 
Beyond. 
don 1951 


Archaeology in the Field. 272 pages, 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1953 


Byzanz. 328 pages. 


Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and 
Essays presented to O. G. S. Crawford. 
$10.00 


Edwards, Lon- 


HAIGHT, ELIZABETH HAZELTON. Aspects of Symbolism in the 
Latin Anthology and in Classical and Renaissance Art. xi, 69 
pages. Longmans, Green, New York and Toronto 1952 $2.00 

HERBIG, R. Die Jiingeretruskischen Steinsarkophage. 144 
pages, 113 plates, 9 figures. Mann, Berlin 1952 DM _ 150 

HOWLAND, R. H., and E. P. SPENCER. The Architecture of 
Baltimore: A Pictorial History. xx, 149 pages, 108 figures. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1953 $7.50 

KNOWLES, Davip, and J. K. S. St. JosEPH. Monastic Sites 
from the Air. xxviii, 283 pages, 138 plates. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1952 $11.00 
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LAMING, A., editor. La Découverte du Passé. Progrés récents 
et techniques nouvelles en préhistoire et en archéologie. 363 
pages, 16 plates, 45 figures. Picard, Paris 1952 $8.00 
Algérie Antique. 197 pages, 4 color plates, 

Arts et Métiers Graphiques, Paris 1952 

MARTIN, PAUL S. et al. 
Change. 


LESCHI, LOUIS. 
187 figures, 1 map. 


Mogollon: Cultural Continuity and 

The Stratigraphic Analysis of Tularosa and Cordova 
528 pages, 179 figures, 4 tables. Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum, Chicago 1952 (Fieldiana: Anthropology, Volume 
40) $8.00 


Caves. 


MILES, GEORGE C. The Coinage of the Visigoths of Spain— 
Leovigild to Achila II. xv, 520 pages, 44 plates. The American 
Numismatic Society, New York 1952 (Hispanic Numismatic 
Series, Monograph No. 2) 

MULLER, HERBERT J. The Uses of the Past. xl, 394 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York 1952 $5.50 

RADIN, PAUL, editor. African Folktales and Sculpture. xxiii, 
355 pages, 165 plates, 1 map. Pantheon Books, New York 1952 
(Bollingen Series 32) $8.50 

SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE F.-A. 
121 plates (4 in color), 140 figures. 


Enkomi-Alasia. ix, 449 pages, 
Klincksieck, Paris 1952 
(Publications de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise et de la Mis- 
sion du Gouvernement de Chypre 4 Enkomi, Volume 1) 
SCHEFOLD, KARL. 
schichte. 


Pompejanische Malerei: Sinn und Ideenge- 
Schwabe, Basel 1952 

SELLARDS, E. H. Early Man in America: A Study in Prehis- 
tory. xvi, 211 pages, 55 figures. University of Texas Press, 
Austin 1952 $4.50 


208 pages, 52 plates. 


SMITH, MARIAN W., editor. Asia and North America: Trans- 
pacific Contacts. 97 pages, 27 figures. The Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology, Salt Lake City, Utah 1953 (Memoirs of the 
Society for American Archaeology, 9) $1.50 

SMITH, WILLIAM STEVENSON. 
in The Museum of Fine Arts. 


Ancient Egypt as Represented 
(Third edition, fully revised.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 1952 
SOOTHILL, W. E. The Hall of Light. A Study of Early 
Chinese Kingship. xxiv, 289 pages, 7 plates. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 1952 $7.50 
STIKAS, 


187 pages, 117 figures. 


EustaTHIos. L’Eglise byzantine de Christianou en 
Tryphylie (Péloponnése) et les autres édifices de méme type. 81 
pages, 11 plates, 134 figures. E. de Boccard, Paris 1951 (Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes, Travaux et Mémoires, Fascicule 8) 

STILLWELL, AGNES N. Corinth. Volume 15, Part 2. The 
Potters’ Quarter. The Terracottas. xiv, 302 pages, 59 plates, 8 
figures, 1 plan. American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Princeton 1952 $15.00 

UNESCO. Cuzco: Reconstruction of the town and restoration 
of its monuments. 39 pages, 60 figures, 5 maps. UNESCO, 
$1.50 

VASILIEV, ALEXANDER A. History of the Byzantine Empire 
324-1453. xi, 846 pages. University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son 1952 $10.00 


Paris 1952 (Museums and Monuments Series, 3) 


WaaGE, DorotHy B. Antioch-on-the-Orontes. Volume 4, 
Part 2. Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusaders’ Coins. xii, 187 
pages, 8 plates, 12 charts. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
1952 (Publications of the Committee for the Excavation of An- 
tioch and its Vicinity) $25.00 

WATERBURY, FLORANCE. Bird-Deities in~ China. xii, 191 
pages, 61 plates. Ascona, Switzerland 1952 (Artibus Asiae: 
Supplementum 10) $22.50 

WEIBEL, A.C. Two Thousand Years of Textiles. 
(8 in color). Pantheon Books, New York 


256 plates 
1952 $20.00 
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The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 


(founded 1879) 


The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies 
(founded 1910) 


The Societies were founded to promote knowledge of the Hellenic and Roman worlds, their 


archaeology, art and history. 

Each Society holds quarterly meetings and publishes a Jowrnal containing well-illustrated 
contributions of great importance to research, and reviews of recent publications. They 
also maintain, jointly, a Library of some 25,000 books. 


The annual subscription of £2 entitles Members 
to receive current issue of the Journal of Hellenic/Roman Studies, 
to use the Library, 


to attend all meetings of the Societies. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary of the appropriate Society, 


50 Bedford Square - London, W. C. 1, England 
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THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
OF AMERICA 


was founded in Boston in 1925 and incorporated under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts “‘to conduct, encourage, promote and support re- 
search, publication, and instruction in mediaeval records, literature, languages, 
arts, archaeology, history, philosophy, science, life and all other aspects of mediae- 
val civilization by publications, by research, and by such other means as may be de- 
sirable, and to hold property for such purpose.” Membership in the Academy is 
open to all persons interested in mediaeval studies. 

SPECULUM, published quarterly since 1926 by the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, presents articles and reviews concerned with mediaeval architecture, 
armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, law, literature, music, numismatics, phi- 
losophy, science, and social and economic institutions of the Middle Ages. 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The 
Archeology 
of World 


Religions 


by Jack Finegan 


Antioch 
Exeavations 
VOLUME IV, PART 2 


The newest volume, The Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, and 
Crusaders’ Coins, edited by 

Dorothy Waage, has just been 
issued. ‘The complete series 


now includes: 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


In an earlier work, Light from the Ancient Past, 
Mr. Finegan gave an account of the background of 
Judaism and early Christianity as known through 
the discoveries of archeology. In this book he pre- 
sents, again from the archeological point of view, 
a vast panorama of ten other living world re-- 
ligions: Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, ‘Taoism, Shinto, 
Islam, and Sikhism. 

In actual and tangible memorials of the past, 
each religion speaks through its own documents 


and works of art. 600 pages. 260 illustrations, $10.00 


The Excavations of 1932. Ed. by G. W. Elderkin. 
105 pages. 1934. 515.00 
The Excavations of 1933-1936. Ed. by R. Still- 
well. 230 pages. 1938. $25.00 
The Excavations of 1937-1939. Ed. by R. Still- 
well. 268 pages. 1941. $25.00 
Part 1. Ceramics and Islamic Coins. Ed. by Fred 
O. Waage. 150 pages. 1948. $20.00 
Part 2. Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Crusaders’ 
Coins. Ed. by Dorothy Waage. 200 pages. 1952 
$25.00 


‘ach volume is illustrated and measures 11” x 14”. 
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